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The teaching and the supervisory 
staffs of the Seattle public schools have 
developed for school use an attractive 
booklet entitled “Successful Living.” 
We'll bet that even in this enlightened 
community there are marbleheads who 
dub such attention “a fad and a frill” 
and urge “a return to fundamentals.” 








The elementary school, in which the 
home room setting has always existed 
(in both one-room and multi-room 
buildings), is now beginning to capital- 
ize this situation for educational profit. 
Apparently, it took the secondary school 
activity program to show the possibili- 
ties of this educational opportunity. So 
mark up another score for “extra-cur- 
ricular activities.” 





Detroit’s new report card shows two 
significant innovations, first, the adop- 
tion of the marks “E,” “S,” and “U” 
(“Excellent,” “Satisfactory,” and “Un- 
satisfactory”), and second, a provision 
for marking the pupils on the various 
elements of good citizenship. Of course, 
many other schools have made these 
changes and additions, also. Another 
step towards the objectives for which 
extra-curricular activities have always 
stood. 





The statements concluding the two 
paragraphs immediately above are not 
so much mere exuberances over the in- 
creasing recognition of the contribu- 
tions of extra-curricular activities as 
they are a bubbling delight that school 
authorities are seriously attempting to 
integrate the curricular and the extra- 
curricular. Fin> business! Hasten the 
dav when the expressions, “curricular” 
and “extra-curricular,” with their ne- 
farious implications shall have disap- 
peared from our educational terminol- 
ogy. 





In order “to instill the loftiest ideals 
of vatriotism” the board of a very large 


school system recently issued an edict 


Yr As the Editor Sees It--- 
Bei aed i ells acl 


“t 
ab 


that every pupil must sing the national 





anthem and recite the pledge of alleg- | 


iance every school day. 


We love both | 


the anthem and the pledge, but we are | 
exceedingly skeptical that the required | 


daily singing and reciting will have 
much influence in developing an intelli- 
gert patriotism. What goes on in the 
mind is far more important that what 
comes out of the lips. And there is oft- 
en little or no relation between these 
two. Singing and repeating patriot- 
ically is not necessarily synonymous 
with acting patriotically. Such a re- 
quirement is, of course, an easy and 
good-publicity method of disposing of 
this matter. But it is not basic. 





The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers at the recent session in Chicago vot- 
ed a demand “that the practice of sub- 
stituting school safety patrols for police- 
men” be abandoned. We heartily agree 
with this position. Safety patrols with- 
in the school are quite apropriate, but 
patrols out in the street represent a lia- 
bility and not an asset. And, as we 
have pointed out before, their existence 
is hardly complimentary to the com- 
munity in which they officiate. It is 
anomalous, to say the least, that a com- 
munity should provide a school for its 
children and then not offer them ade- 
quate protection on their way to and 
from that school. 





In the November number of Educa- 
tional Method, Caroline Pratt writes 
under the caption, “Social Experiences 
—Not Social Studies.” What an apt 
way to put it! The term “study” has 
done much to discourage education. 
Probably very few of us like to “study,” 
but all of us like to “learn” and to “ex- 
perience.” Incidentally, several of Miss 
Pratt’s suggestions concerning “honest 
adventures” relate particularly to the 
commonly designated “extra-curricular 
activities.” 
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What Outcomes May Be Expected from 


Pupil Participation? 


N. ROBERT RINGDAHL 


Principal of Corcoran School, Minneapolis, 


ORE AND more we want to see in all 


educational adventures definitely prov- 
ed and measured “outcomes.” In some fields 
it is easy within a brief time to ascertain the 
type of outcome. In other fields, and that of 
pupil participation in school administration is 
one of them, it is by the very nature of the 
case difficult to measure or definitely to point 
out outcomes, chiefly because these outcomes 
lie in a remote future period. One may see 
and point out outcomes of an immediate na- 
ture, and these may have value sufficient to 
make the effort most worth while, and yet 
they may be a mere bagatelle compared with 
the more remote but enduring and effective 
results which the pupil may experience as an 
adult. 


Participation may obviously be practiced 
through any one or many of various activi- 
ties, but will in this discussion be thought of 
as limited to room organization, student coun- 
cil, and building patrols. 

We like to think of participation as in 
some way embodying a program which looks 
to the welfare of the school. When there is 
organized a student council or when a build- 
ing patrol is set up, a field is entered where 
the road is broad and where the way is not 
clearly laid out, but where the possibilities 
for pupil initiative and pupil growth are in- 
finitely great. Outcomes may be subtle and 
difficult to trace, but they are vital. 

A new challenge faces this pupil almost 
daily, since the situations which confront 
him are scarcely ever exactly similar and 
in very many cases the pupil must rely 
on his own judgment, show some decision and 
initiative, and hold his ground once a decision 
has been made. A feeling of authority and 
responsibiliy sobers him and it also stimulates 
him. “That which does not express itself 
dies.” Through participation pupils express 
the very qualities it is our wish and hope to 
cultivate. At the present time fifty-five pu- 
pils, out of an enrollment of 1041, not count- 
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ing any who are serving in room organiza- 
tions, are definitely assigned to some post 
with specific responsibilities. 

The most common form of participation 
is through some type of room organization. 
My first experience with it goes back to 1917, 
when I assisted the president and secretary 
of a fourth grade room in their duties. In 
more recent years here I have seen first grade 
children with the most unusual poise, and 
dignity take charge of a room of some 40 of 
their classmates and carry on a routine with 
almost perfect precision. Sometimes they im- 
provise, as did a little six-year-old 1A girl 
who was unexpectedly called upon to preside 
during the first week of school this year. She 
had forgotten the more common formula, so, 
after a moment’s hesitation, she simply said, 
“The meeting is on!” 

Once all our teachers were called together 
to listen to a broadcast by a child study ex- 
pert. Pupils were left alone. In a 1B room 
the class organization ordered a little offen- 
der isolated for some minor misconduct, as 


was observed by a casual visitor. Social pres- 
sure may begin early! 
Says one first grade teacher: “Our civic 


meetings have had a very definite effect on 
conduct. They are presided ovr by the pu- 
pils. . Many questions of ethics have been 
solved during these meetings.” 


Conduct committees in rooms may help 
to socialize conduct problems. Pupils sub- 
jected to the pressure of group disapproval 
are likely to take on permanent improvement 
soon. Herbert C., a pupil new to one of our 
fourth grade rooms, delighted in bits of horse- 
play and misconduct on the sly. It was not 
long before he found himself unpopular and 
frowned upon. He now has a much improved 
attitude. Maurice C. came from a small town 
where he had been a local hero and fun mak- 
er. He tried to carry on in a fifth grade. 
Gradually he found himself ignored and dis- 


liked. He finally took on a wholesome, co- 
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operative attitude. 

We have for seven years maintained a 
student “council” of one boy and one girl 
from each room of grades 4 to 7, making a 
total of some thirty members. They are elec- 
ted by their classmates for one semester. My 
own experience would amply justify this or- 
ganization, but in an attempt to secure more 
“objective” evidence of outcomes, I asked 
some seventy-five present and former mem- 
bers a few questions, one of which was, 
“What is the chief way in which the council 
has helped you?” Fifteen answered, “To be 
a better citizen.” Eight said, “To obey school 
rules better. Other rather interesting re- 
plies follow: “It has helped me to get up and 
talk,” “To be loyal,” “A lot of different 
ways,” “It helped me to do more for my 
school,” “It has helped me to be a better all 
around Cocoran school citizen,” “It has 
helped me in my character,” “To make rules 
and obey them,” “In being more loyal and 
helpful,’ “To do the right thing,’ “It made me 
(fourth grade girl) more thoughtful and 
kindful to others,” “When they made the code 
it helped me to remember not to walk on the 
grass,” “To get over bashfulness,” “Taught 
me to be more courteous,” “To respect and 
help the school,” “To do what is right and 
to be courteous,” “It helps me to be more 
obedient and careful,” “It taught me a lot of 
things about politics,” “It has helped me to 
conduct a meeting,” “To conduct myself bet- 
ter and obey orders,” “To respect authority,” 
“Tt taught me to be on time and do my duty,” 
this from a boy who for a year and a half 
had charge of ringing all program bells. 

One question was, “What that we did do 
you remember best?” A few answers follow: 
“The making of the slogans to make our 
school a_ better school,” “When we elected 
children to take care of the encyclopedias in 
the hall and to stop children from cutting 
across the lawns,” “When we made the stu- 
dent council code,” was given by a large num- 
ber. 

In answer to the question, “What did 
you like the best?” one said, “Working on the 
bulletin board;” several replied, “The parlia- 
mentary drills;’” many answered, “Working on 
the code,” but a good majority did not hesi- 
tate to say, “The picnic!” 

The real test is whether the “outcomes” 
will affect the lives of the pupils after they 
have left school. Effects on the school as 
such are but temporary. I believe that partic- 


ipation is the most effective and most worth 
while of all of our methods of so-called char- 
acter training, though this is never referred 
to in so many words. 

I would favor having pupils rate them- 
selves in conduct, this rating then to be ap- 
proved by a vote of the room for each pupil, 
This would probably be more accurate than 
any teacher’s mark would be, and it would 
tend to subdue and help the young lawless 
pupil who in later life might otherwise be- 
come a real offender. 

Pupils like to take part. Once a boy who 
had been out of our school for a year returned 
for a visit. Casually I asked him, “What did 
you like best at Corcoran?” His immediate 
reply was, “When you gave me a job!” He 
had had charge of a portable hall aquarium 
while in the sixth grade. 

To get a certain boy who had been a dif- 
ficult problem, a clinic case, in fact, under 
the influence of the council, I created an op- 
portunity to name him (he would never have 
been elected!) to the council. It helped him 
greatly. He said, “I learned a lot about meet- 
ings and their ways. It was all very nice. I 
liked it all.” In Seattle, 1927, during a ses- 
sion of the National Conference on Student 
Participation, a person asked the speaker, 
President Hargreaves, of the Cheyney, Wash- 
ington State normal, whether he thought a 
bad boy should be permitted on the council. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he replied, 
“Yes, it will make him good!” 

Following is a copy of the “code” pre- 
pared by the members of the Corcoran stu- 
dent council in 1933. They had help on num- 
ber nine. The others appear practically as 
they chose them, word for word. 

—CODE— 

1. Make good use of time. 

2. Laughing at accidents that cannot be 
avoided is rude and unkind. 

3. Good school citizens respect authority. 

4. Good school citizens are considerate of 
others. 

5. Treat other people’s property as you 
would like to have them treat yours. 

6. Be careful and not wasteful of school 
supplies and books. 

7. Walk quietly in the halls and do not 
talk unless necessary. 

& Be courteous at all times. 

9. A good school citizen does not throw 
snowballs, stones, or anything else that may 
injure anyone or destroy property. 
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10. A good school citizen conducts him- 
self well in the lunchroom. 

Some observations of teachers as to “out- 
comes” of the code follow: “I have used the 
code with some good results, I believe,” says 
a second grade teacher. “Each child had his 
own individual copy. He would check any 
rule he had ‘broken.’ At the end of the week 
he would check again and measure himself 
as to improvement or failure.” “My children 
often refer to the code rule, ‘Make good use 
of time’,” says a kindergarten teacher. “They 
check each other on this. Also ‘Not to laugh 
at accidents’ has been very helpful, and they 
often refer to it when someone falls.” Clar- 
ence noticed Douglass running over a new 
lawn and reminded him that he should not 
do it. “I just asked Douglass how he would 
like to have someone run over his new lawn,” 
said Clarence. After Douglass’ reply, Clar- 
ence said, “Well, then don’t do it to anyone 
else.” Reported by a second grade teacher. 

Says a fourth grade teacher: “Pupils 
have said that they have not laughed at ac- 
cidents since the code has made them under- 
stand it was unkind to do so. Many reminded 
others not to throw snowballs. Several times 
care of other people’s property has been men- 
tioned and the part of the code pertaining to 
it quoted.” 


A third grade teacher: “The influence of 
the code has carried over in a great many 
cases of misconduct. The children often re- 
ferred to it in speaking of helpful acts of in- 
dividual pupils. I feel that it has given them 
a background in many ways, especially in 
trustworthiness when the room was left to 
itself.” Another fourth grade: “The citizen- 
ship code has helped the children in a general 
way in that it has inspired a feeling of re- 
spect, kindness, and thoughtfulness for others, 
both in school and out. Many children have 
reported an improvement in the relationship 
between brothers and sisters as well as play- 
mates, and their attempt to be helpful to par- 
ents.” A sixth grade teachers reports: “Pu- 
pils are more careful of school supplies and 
books. There is a tendency to mend a torn 
book at once.” 

From a fourth grade: Lorraine: “I saw 
someone stumble. I started to giggle then 
remembered just in time.” Beatrice: “My 
sister fell when roller skating and I was going 
to laugh but remembered our code.” Gale: 
“My brother was trying to milk when the cow 
tipped the bucket. I really did not laugh as 
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I remembered the code.” John: “Last Sun- 
day was Children’s Day and a boy forget his 
piece. Everybody laughed but I felt ashamed 
to laugh because I remembered it was 
wrong.” <A seventh grade teacher says: “Par- 
ticipation has helped in creating a fine spirit 
among the pupils. I feel that the student 
council has done much to bind the building 
together as a unit.” 

What outcomes may be expected from a 
system of building patrols? These patrols 
have many specific duties about the building, 
including checking on conduct. 

This service has helped materially to es- 
tablish a co-operative attitude on the part of 
patrols as well as on the part of other pu- 
pils. It has made all more sensitive to mis- 
conduct and more ready to condemn it. It has 
made them more open to improvement and 
to self-discipline. 


The influence of patrols checking on 
conduct carries over into after-school hours. 
A boy walked into a store and took a candy 
bar. Two boys outside noticed it, made him 
re-enter the store and return the bar of candy 
and go to the proprietor to apologize. (Re- 
ported to me by the’ proprietor.) Two others 
compelled a third who had broken a window 
and who was about to run away, to go back 
to the owner and admit the offense. Pupils 
like to serve. A former pupil returned to 
visit. I asked him what he liked best when 
he was at Corcoran. His answer was: “When 
I was made a patrol.” 


Sometimes unexpected situations occur. 
A second grade teacher reports this: “On 
several occasions when detained from my 
room I have found a patrol in charge when 
I returned. Once I asked the girl how she 
happened to go to the room, and she told me 
she knew there was a teachers’ meeting and 
the room was alone. A first grade teacher 
says: “One noon when we were late in re- 
turning from a meeting, I found Robert 
Youngdahl, a patrol, in charge of my room. 
There were more than 40 1B children and all 
were busy. Some were reading, some were 
drawing, and others were writing. I thanked 
Robert and asked him how he happened to be 
there. He said, “Oh, I am a patrol so I just 
came in when I saw you were not there.” 
Conclusions— 


1. We may expect an immediate whole- 
some attitude towards the school; one in 
which the highest team work is possible and 

(Continued on Page 13) 








The National Junior Honor Society in West 
Side Junior High School 


J. R. BULLINGTON 


Principal of West Side Junior High School, Little Rock, Arkansas 


N FEBRUARY 1929 the Council of the Na- 


tional Honor Society was authorized by 
the Executive Committee of the Department 
of Secondary Principals to organize the Na- 
tional Junior Honor Society. When this ac- 
tion was brought to the attention of our fac- 
ulty in September, 1929, it was decided that 
affiliation with such an organization would 
be an additional stimulus to scholarship and 
worth-while qualities of citizenship in our 
school, and would afford the guidance and 
inspiration of a national connection. Our ap- 
plication to the National Council for a charter 
brought sample constitutions on which ours 
might be based. The chief problem in con- 
nection with the constitution was the deter- 
mination of the level of scholastic achieve- 
ment above which the upper ten per cent of 
the pupils fell. For our school this was 3.2. 
For purposes of computation numerical values 
4, 3, 2, 1, 0 were assigned to the literal marks 
in use, A, B, C, D, E. Therefore, 3.2 figures 
quite prominently in local school as well as 
in prohibition history. The local constitu- 
tion was approved and permission to proceed 
with the selection of members was granted 
in May, 1930. 


Members of the local chapter are elected 
by a faculty council chosen annually by the 
heads of departments. Membership is based 
upon school citizenship, scholarship, service, 
leadership, and character. The following 


standards with regard to these qualities have 
been set: 

1. The semester scholarship average up 
to date of election must be 3.2 or above. 

2. No monthly or semester citizenship 


mark below B and an average of not more 
than two B’s per semester. 


3. An average of from five to ten service 
credits per semester. 


4. High rank in leadership and in char- 
acter. Any mark below B on these qualities 
will be considered a disqualifying mark. 

5. A pupil of West Side Junior High 
School for one year. 


The faculty council examines the records 
of the school, lists the names and makes no- 
tation of individual records of all pupils whose 
scholarship, citizenship, service, and residence 
entitle them to consideration. This informa- 
tion is placed on a mimeographed sheet and 
is submitted to all teachers for their judgment 
with regard to leadership and character. A 
sample of this sheet appears below. 








| 
NATIONAL JUNIOR HONOR SOCIETY 


October 3, 1934 
| PLEASE TAKE TIME TO LOOK THIS 
OVER CAREFULLY 


The pupils whose names appear on 
this list are by reason of their scholar- 
ship, citizenship, and service records- 
nominated as candidates for election to 

| the West Side chapter of the National 
| Junior Honor Society. 

As a further check on their qualifica- 
tions, you are asked to give each candi- 
| date whom you know a letter mark 

(A, B, C, or D) in leadership and char- 
| acter. Place the mark in the proper 
| column. Any mark below B will be 
| considered a disqualifying mark. 





NAME Schol. Citizen- 
Average shipABC 
1. JANE SMITH ............... 3.3 73-0-0 
2. WILLIAM JONES ... 3.4 49-3-0 
3. JOHN SMITH ............ 3.2 51-0-0 


Total Leadership Character 
Service ABC ABC 
ee i ee ae eee ae ee 
21 We cceeatL © oishi th melnncnishe 
ee eee ee eee 
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SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 7 


The faculty committee then meets, con- 
siders the tabulations of teacher judgments, 
and makes final decision as to membership. 

In practice we have made some modifi- 


cation of the procedure outlined above. The - 


constitution provides for the dropping or with- 
drawal of members who have failed to main- 
tain the standards set for admission to the so- 
ciety. Compliance with this provision has 
on several occasions caused embarrassment 
to the pupils dropped and to members of the 
faculty council. It has seemed unfortunate 
that a pupil who has been admitted publicly 
into full membership, has been given a card 
of membership, and has purchased the recog- 
nized emblem of the society, should after- 
wards be asked to surrender all the indications 
and privileges of membership. To avoid this 
sort of thing as much as possible our school 
has adopted the plan of postponing the elec- 
tion of pupils into full membership until they 
reach the 9B grade. Pupils in other grades 
who are eligible receive recognition as eli- 
gibles in an assembly but are not installed 
into full membership until they reach the 9B 
grade. This has the effect of setting a longer 
probationary period for candidates and at the 
same time decreases the likelihood of forced 
withdrawals. 


The newly elected candidates are install- 
ed as members at a National Junior Honor 
Assembly held once each semester. This as- 
sembly has been made one of the most im- 
pressive and inspirational ceremonies of the 
year. Several rituals have been used in order 
to give variety. One ritual service is pub- 
lished in Bulletin 53 of the Department of 
Secondary Principals of the National Educa- 
tion Association. This service renders prop- 
er recognition to the new members of past 
achievement and stimulates them to contin- 
ued effort. Membership in the junior hcnor 
society does not guarantee in any way mem- 
bership in the National Honor Society in the 
high school. That honor has to be earned in 
its season. As a matter of fact, however, 
most of the members of the junior honor 
society have later become members of the 
senior high school organization. 


4 Members of the society have engaged as 
individuals in all the types of service that 
the school offers. “Ordinarily our difficulty 
is not to get them to do enough service but 
to keep them from doing too much. Fre- 
quently the service limitation rule has to be 
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exercised against them. In addition to these 
services as individuals they have undertaken 
several projects as a group. Under the lead- 
ership of the faculty council they made a 
careful study of the interpretation of the 
qualities of citizenship, leadership, service, 
and character and made specific application 
to the local situation. They conduct twice a 
year the very impressive junior honor as- 
sembly for the installation of new candidates. 
During the past year the society co-operated 
with the pupil council in the study of the 
citizenship marking system in the junior high 
schools. During the coming year they will 
assist in the orderly management of the pupil 
patrons of the cafeteria and in the direction 
of traffic in the corridors. 

No effort has been made to evaluate in 
a scientific manner the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the society but it seems to be 
the unanimous opinion of pupils, patrons, and 
teachers that the National Junior Honor So- 
ciety has been a very effective influence upon 
our student body in the direction of the qual- 
ities for which it stands. 





“Through the occupation of idle hands, 
and the right use of mental faculties provid- 
ed by recreational agencies, our unemployed 
have not lost spirit in these troublous times. 
And, in the process of becoming interested in 
what we call the ‘art of living’ they have be- 
come happier men and women, and better 
able to respond to the needs they face.—Henry 
Horner. 





Free discussion and questioning of moral 
values, even of the most fundamental moral 
values, must not be banished from the school. 
It should be given a place in the student life 
of the school, only the time and the form 
should be properly chosen. It may be reas- 
onably doubted whether an unexamined life 
if worth living.—Demiashkevich. 





A supreme purpose of education in the 
United States, in addition to the development 
of rich and many-sided personalities, is the 
preparation of the rising generation to enter 
the society now coming into being through 
thcught, ideal, and knowledge, rather than 
through coercion, regimentation, and ignor- 
ance.—William F. Russell. 





Doing nothing for others is the undoing 
of one’s self.—Horace Mann. 











A Ritual As a School Project 


ERNEST BAVELY 


Head of the English Department of Weir High School, Weirton, West Virginia, and 
Editor of The High School Thespian 


T ONE o’clock Friday afternoon the bell 


rings, and students numbering approx- 
imately 750 go to the auditorium, entering by 
home rooms as a march is played by the 
school orchestra. 

The program begins and proceeds without 
announcements. The assembly rises as the 
orchestra plays a favorite school march. The 
flag of the United States and the Weir High 
School flag are brought down the two center 
aisles from the rear of the auditorium and 
placed on the stage. Members of the Boy 
Scout Troop, dressed in uniforms, carry the 
flags. One of the two scouts steps out and 
leads the assembly in “The Pledge of Alleg- 
iance.” The director of music leads the Star 
Spangled Banner. The audience is seated, 
and a student leads the assembly in the Stu- 
dent’s Creed which is as folows: 


Student’s Creed 
“We believe in the joy of success as 
gained by honest application to duty 
and earnest endeavor to serve. 
We believe in friendship toward all 
peoples and in courtesy as the secret 
spring of opportunity and happiness. 
We believe in fairness in work and 
play and in having the courage to 
stand for that which is right. 
We believe in progressiveness and 
co-operation as embodied in our ideal, 
Onawa, and as practiced by loyal stu- 
dents. 
We, the students, pledge ourselves 
to be true to these ideals and to up- 
hold and honor the name of our 
school.” 


The assembly rises and the song follows: 
Alma Mater Song 


“Shout praises of our dear old Weir High 
Hail to the school that we adore; 

We're for the Red and Black, our colors: 
We could not love them more. 

We'll always love our Alma Mater 

And her ideals will always rule, 

Better prepared for life’s long journey 
For having old Weir High School.” 


At the close of the school song, the pu- 
pils are seated. The assembly leader sounds 
the keynote of the program for the day in a 
talk of two to three minutes duration. At 
the close of this talk, the student chairman 
for the program of that particular day calls 
for the school hymn. 


School Hymn 


1. Father, hear the prayer we offer, 
We, the students of Weir High; 
Steadfast service we must render 
Have the will to do or die. 

2. Weir High’s students are united 
"Neath the glowing sun’s caress, 
O, thou God of truth and justice, 
Come, thy children now to bless. 

8. Glorious leader of our nation, 
Homage to Thy feet we bring, 
Send Thy blessings on our high school 
Grant them, O Almighty King. 

Chorus: 
Make us true in every word and deed, 
Following in the paths where Thy foot- 

steps lead. 


The school hymn is followed by the read- 
ing of the scripture by a student and the 
Student’s Prayer, which is led by the same 
student. 


Student’s Prayer 


“Our father in Heaven, we come before 
Thee in an attitude of prayer and worship 
to ask Thy blessing upon this, our high school. 
Help us to realize that the life of our school 
is made up of the individual acts of each stu- 
dent and that each must accept his share of 
responsibility. Help us to be kind in our 
judgments; generous in our associations; and 
filled with a desire to be truthful, just and 
honorable in all acts. When temptation is 
great and we fall, give us the strength to re- 
make our lives, so that we may not fail to 
reach our goal. Teach us to hate war and 
love peace so that peace and unity among 
nations may be preserved. May these pe- 
titions be granted, and may we grow to be 
worthy of THY TRUST. 
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SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 9 


Such is, briefly described, the nature of 
the first part of the assembly program which 
has been in operation at Weir High School 
for nearly three years. In order to appreci- 
ate the merits of this project—which, for 
want of a better name, shall be designated 
hereafter as the Weir High School Ritual— 
let us relate the history of its origin and 
growth. 

I. ORIGIN 


The idea of the Weir High School Ritual 
was based upon the General Assembly Ritual 
used at Tulsa Central High School, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. Study of the Tulsa Program had 
convinced us of the integrating influence that 
a similar agency would have in our own high 
school. 

' To explain and “sell” the idea of a Weir 
High School Ritual to the entire student body, 
talks were given in the assembly period, and 
the campaign was then carried to the individ- 
ual home rooms. All connected with the high 
school were asked to participate in making 
the new idea a success. 


The first step in developing the ritual 
was to select a school ideal. Following the 
selection of Onawa (an Indian word meaning 
“forward”) as the school ideal, the next step 
was to have the students prepare and select 
a suitable Student’s Creed, a Pep Song, a 
School Hymn, and a Student’s Prayer. (The 
Alma Mater Song came later.) Since these 
were to be original student productions, a 
general contest was open to the entire stu- 
dent body. The fact that the productions 
chosen as winners would be permanent was 
sufficient incentive to attract many contest- 
ants. By spring of 1932 enough entries had 
been made for each feature of the contest, 
and under the supervision of faculty members 
a general student body vote was held to de- 
termine the winners. Copies of those con- 
tributions selected as among the best in each 
event were distributed to home rooms and 
there voted upon. In the case of the songs, 
the music for which had been composed by 
students also, a group of girls selected by the 
music department sang each song before the 
student body. It was only a matter of a 
short time before the winners of these events 
were announced. The ritual was put into 
operation that spring; its ultimate comple- 
tion was achieved during the succeeding year. 
Il. GROWTH 


The interest taken in The Weir High Rit- 
ual has been highly gratifying. Since its in- 
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ception, the project has been broadened in 
significance, and its influence for a more uni- 
fied school life has been felt in the commun- 
ity. For instance, a fifth, sixth, or seventh 
grade youngster may be seen practicing the 
Alma Mater song for his music lesson on 
the cornet. Visitors have been impressed 
with the formal opening of our Assembly 
program and have carried their impressions 
home, to tell others. The community as a 
whole has taken the idea over, feeling a great 
degree of pride in knowing that it is all a 
product of their own children. 

With the adoption of the 6-6 plan in our 
local school system, it became necessary to 
have an additional weekly assembly program 
for the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 
The project has been successfully introduced 
into these grades. The students have re- 
sponded very enthusiastically, and the pop- 
Alarity of the Weir High Ritual has been 
firmly established. 


From an administrative point of view, it 
may be interesting to note that the teaching 
of the whole Ritual is under the supervision 
of the English department. The work of the 
first week usually consists in teaching the 
Ritual, with the greater emphasis being placed 
in the Freshman groups. 

III. MERITS 


Aside from the general success that the 
program has enjoyed since it has been in ex- 
istence, both with the student body and with 
the community, there are some deeper and 
more significant facts to which attention must 
be called. It is because of these facts that 
the entire idea is fundamentally a project 
in character and citizenship training. 


1. Loyalty. Unquestionably, one of the 
chief resulting factors and one of the prime 
requirements for the complete integration of 
school life, is the effect the Ritual has had 
in fostering a deeper and more genuine spirit 
of loyalty for the school and its ideals. The 
very fact that the whole project is centered 
around the school ideal, Onawa (symbolized 
by an Indian chief on horseback) is sufficient 
impetus to keep the school ideal before the 
students’ minds. Persistent contact with these 
ideals inevitably results in greater school 
loyalty. Evidence of this loyalty has been 
observed particularly with the graduates who 
occasionally visit the school. The enthusiasm 
with which they join in the Ritual is really 
indicative of their feelings toward the school 

(Continued on Page 11) 











A Student Council on a State Government Plan 


FLOYD RABEHL 
Head of the Science Department, Cudahy High School, Cudahy, Wisconsin 


HE METHOD of electing and organizing 

the student council at Cudahy, Wiscon- 
sin, high school is somewhat different from 
that of many schools. The following “Article 
II—Membership” from the Cudahy High 
School student council constitution indicates 
ways in which it differs. 

SECTION I. The council shall consist of 
one representative of each home room, one 
representative of each school organization 
listed in the by-laws of the council, one fac- 
ulty representative, and eight student offi- 
cials elected by the student body and faculty; 
namely, a Governor, Lieutenant Governor, 
Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Attorney General, Superintendent of Schools, 
Senator and Assemblyman. 

SECTION II. (a) To be eligible for 
membership on the coucnil a student must 
have a grade average of at least 75% for 
each of the two five-week periods immedi- 
ately preceding election and shall have no 
grade below 70% for these periods. 

(b) Only students with a class standing 
of 11B or above shall be eligible for the of- 
fices of Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Sec- 
retary of State, and Secretary of the Treasury. 

(c) Only girls shall be eligible for the 
offices of Secretary of State, Superintendent 
of Schools, and Assemblymen; only boys for 
the offices of Secretary of the Treasury, At- 
torney General, and Senator. 

SECTION III. Unless suspended by the 
principal, student officials shall hold office 
for one year, home room representatives for 
one semester, and organization representa- 
tives for their term of office in the organiza- 
tion which they represent. 

SECTION IV. (a) Student officials shall 
be elected by a majority of the votes cast in 
an all-school election held in May of each 
year. 

(b) Home room representatives shall be 
elected by a majority of their respective 
home rooms in September and February of 
each school year. Each home room shall like- 
wise elect an associate representative to sub- 
stitute for and assist the home room repre- 
sentative. 

(c) Organization presidents, or other of- 


ficers named by their respective organization, 
shall represent their clubs on the council. 
These presidents shall, within three weeks of 
the beginning of each semester, meet and 
elect one of their number to act as club rep- 
resentative upon the executive committee of 
the council. 

The general election and organization is 
patterned after that of the state. At the 
present time there are four major political 
parties, sponsored by the Hi-Y, the Library 
Club, the Economics Club, and the Science- 
Nature Club. Any organization desiring to 
support a party is encouraged to do so. The 
total number of parties has remained com- 
paratively constant. New-ones spring up, 
and old ones go out of existence, but some 
have become traditionally a part of the elec- 
tion and appear each year. 

Early in the spring each party chooses a 
manager, who attempts to line up the strong- 
est list of candidates possible. It is the duty 
of all candidates to circulate nomination pa- 
pers throughout the student body, the re- 
quired number of signatures being a certain 
percentage of the school enrollment. When the 
nomination papers are filed, they are exam- 
ined by a committee appointed by the stu- 
dent council. Any candidate who does not 
meet the constitutional requirements as to 
year in school and scholastic standing is re- 
jected. It has happened in the past that party 
managers have been lax in checking require- 
ments, and the result was that they went 
into the campaign without candidates for 
some offices. 

Each party usually draws up a platform 
containing items of interest for the student 
body. For example, one party last year ad- 
vocated an all-school activity ticket; another 
promised a series of entertainments; and a 
third included the construction of a new elec- 
tric bulletin board. Parties frequently have 
advocated very silly things, such as putting 
more water in the bubblers; but in general 
they discovered that such agitation was un- 
profitable. Parties are not allowed to pro- 
mote measures that fall in the realm of school 
administration. 


After candidates are elected and plat- 
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forms are drawn up, the campaign gets under 
way. Much advertising is done on the bulle- 
tin boards and the blackboards throughout 
the school. The issue of the school paper 
immediately preceding the election contains 
a campaign supplement, with individual can- 
didate and party advertising. The day be- 
fore the primary election a school wide polit- 
ical rally is held. All candidates are given 
a limited time to present the advantages of 
their platform, and at the close the party 
managers are allowed time to refute any 
claims their opponents have made. 

The election is closely supervised by the 
student council. This supervising starts with 
a registration period in about two weeks. 
Students or faculty who fail to register must 
be sworn in on election day if they care to 
vote. A primary election is held in each 
home room, the purposes being to limit each 
office to two candidates. The regular elec- 
tion, held a day after the primary, takes place 
in regularly scheduled polling places. Ballot 
clerks from each polling place form a com- 
mittee to count votes. The results of the 
election are kept secret during the day; and 
then just before school closes, the school pa- 
per appears with an election extra. 

The newly elected officers are sworn into 
office at an impressive ceremony. In each 
case the retiring officer accompanies the new- 
ly elected officer to receive the oath of office, 
which is administered by a local judge. 

Now the council is ready to take up the 
work of the year. The entire body, including 
club and home room representatves, meets 
every two weeks. The executive committee, 
which is composed of the elective officers, 
meets at the call of the president. 

This method of election has created great 
interest and has materially helped to keep the 
council the chief organization in school. 





A RITUAL AS A SCHOOL PROJECT 
(Continued from Page 9) 


as a whole. 


2. Participation in the Assembly Pro- 
gram. One of the many advantages of the 
Ritual is that it guarantees a one hundred 
per cent participation in the Assembly Pro- 
gram.. This is a situation of which not many 
schools may boast. The result of this partic- 
ipation leads to a much better. school atmos- 
phere, and it serves as an excellent lesson 
for the child to work with others in a situa- 
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tion where success depends upon co-operative 
effort. 


3. Orderliness and Attention. A third 
merit resulting from our Assembly Ritual is 
the development of a finer spirit of orderli- 
ness and attention manifesting itself particu- 
larly in the Assembly itself. The formal op- 
ening of the program produces an effect of 
quietness upon all present. Whispering, th 
shuffling of feet, and general disturbances 
have disappeared. The formality of the whole 
program is sufficient to evoke the greatest 
desire for orderliness and attention from all. 
And this in turn prepares the entire Student 
Body for the second part of the program 
which follows the Ritual. 

4. Barometer of School Spirit. Another 
factor of particular interest to the school ad- 
ministrator and faculty is the use of the Rit- 
ual as a barometer of school spirit. Invar- 
iably, the interest and general enthusiasm 
with which the Student Body participates in 
the formal opening, indicates the rise and fall 
of School Spirit. While interest has never 
lagged considerably, there have been days 
when the Assembly has been “low in spirit.” 
To know just how the entire group reacts 
from one week to the next is of some practi- 
cal value to those who serve in administra- 
tive positions. 


5. Building a School Tradition. Another 
of the gratifying results of the Ritual is its 
effect in helping to create a better school 
tradition. Even though the whole project is 
in its infancy, this one result is quite evident. 
As pointed out above, the wholesome, en- 
thusiastic spirit with which visiting gradu- 
ates join in the Ritual is a situation exerting 
most desirable consequences in the life of the 
school. 


IV. THE FUTURE 


That our Assembly Ritual has shown its 
worth as a real integrating factor in the life 
of our school is conceded by all who are fa- 
miliar with it. Only the future, however, 
will show the permanent influence our pro- 
ject will have upon the school and the com- 
munity. Educators work diligently toward 
the training of the “whole child.” We are con- 
fident that a part of his character and citi- 
zenship training comes from participation in 
an assembly program such as has been in- 
augurated at Weir High School. We feel that 
some day and somehow the ideal on which 


our Ritual rests will bear results. 











Does a Stamp Club Have Educational Values? 


J. ALLISON STEVENSON 


Administrative Assistant at Boys High School, Brooklyn, New York, and 
Stamp Collecting Merit Badge Counsellor of Queens Council (N. Y.) Boy Scouts of America 


HERE IS A bit of Josh Billings philoso- 


phy which says: “Consider the postage 
stamp, my son, its usefulness consists in 
sticking to one thing until it gets there.” 
There is a profound truth in that homely 
statement. As teachers we would be delight- 
ed to “get it across” to our pupils in their 
devotion to their work. 

The stick-to-it-iveness of the postage 
stamp is the first and foremost lesson to be 
learned by that busy and deeply interested 
group which foregathers each Thursday af- 
ternoon and calls itself the “Collectors,” 
“Stamp Club,” “Philatelic Society” or some 
other name more appealing to childish fancy. 
To the uninitiated this stamp collecting hob- 
by seems a more or less colorless pastime. 

Perhaps there is a vague interest in the 
sale value of the individual stamps or of a 
collection as a whole. As if any true collec- 
tor were interested in that aspect of his hob- 
by! Real joy, real thrills, pleasurable and 
educationally profitable hours, the joy of 
collecting, the satisfaction of an elusive item 
finally acquired, training in meeting and 
trading and perhaps bargaining with one’s 
fellows—all these the embryo. collector 
knows. How much is it worth? Perish the 
thought! If you enjoy a visit to the theatre, 
do I ask you whether you can cash in the 
seat ticket stubs? And yet, if necessary, I 
can always realize on my stamps. 

Well then let us see what this stamp col- 
lecting has to offer. What educational values 
has it? Interest? Plenty. Self-activity? Again 
plenty. Self-direction? Loads of it. Evalu- 
ation or judgment? Ask the youngster who 
is weighing the advantage of a swap of his 
duplicate jubilee stamp from Trinidad and 
Tobago for one of the latest musician series 
from Germany. By the way, do you know 
where Tobago is, or that the paper of the 
German stamp will have a swastika water- 
mark? The boy does! 

What a field of history is opened up on 
these little stamps. Turn to the stamps of 
Hungary. Monarchy, republic, soviet repub- 
lic, republic, monarchy—all clearly reflected 
on the stamps. Or consider the breakdown 


of Germany’s financial system in the years 
following the war. For years a one-mark 
stamp was sufficient for general use. Oh 
yes, they had a few higher values, but for the 
most part they reposed in the post offices, 
Then came inflation. At first modest little 
surcharges appeared, raising the value of a 
stamp to one and a half or three marks. Pfen- 
nig issues disappeared or were overprinted 
with mark values. Then the deluge. In rap- 
id succession face values represented hun- 
dreds, thousands, and millions of marks. 
Stamps fresh from the printing presses had 
so depreciated in value that both sides of an 
envelope had to be covered with stamps to 
pay ordinary postage! In 1923 a single stamp 
represented fifty billion marks! 

See Russia’s history as depicted on her 
stamps, or study the geography of the far- 
flung British Empire. Perhaps you’d like to 
gather a novelty collection of birds, beasts, 
fish, ships, animals, bridges, types of archi- 
tecture, natives of strange lands, waterfalls, 
—the list is long and for the most part readily 
attainable. Uncle Sam’s commemoratives of 
the 150th anniversary of events in the War 
for Independence lend intimacy and realism 
to the study. Last year we had a set setting 
forth the beauties of our national parks. One 
boy gathered together forty-two stamps bear- 
ing Latin mottoes. 


Just a word here about acquisitions. 
Give a boy stamps for his. birthday, for 
Christmas, or on other occasions, but do not 
swamp him. As a general rule, a packet of 
a hundred will be plenty. He'll have time 
to study them without neglecting his other 
work or losing interest because of the mere 
mechanics of handling so many at once. Pack- 
ets should contain all different stamps. Don’t 
buy cheap packets of large umbers of stamps 
—they are sure to contain many duplicates 
of the same stamp or stamps, even though 
the specially arranged featured stamps look 
very attractive through the glassine window 
of the envelope. 

Study of watermarks is the natural ap- 
proach to a consideration of an interesting in- 
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dustrial process, paper-making. Do you know 
the difference between wove, laid, and granite 
paper? Or what a dandy roll is? Just how 
does the pulp become paper, and how does 
the watermark get into it? 

Attention will be directed to printing 
processes. Stamps are either engraved, typo- 
graphed, lithographed, or made by the roto- 
gravure process. Means of separation must 
be provided, for they are imperforate as they 
come from the press. Some are sold that 
way, and must be cut apart. Most of them, 
however, are perforated or rouletted for ease 
in separation. And it makes quite a differ- 
ence whether the number of perforations to 
the width of the stamp is 10, 12 or 15. 

So you see there’s a lot more to it than 
you thought, and we’ve just scratched the 
surface. It’s not just a matter of a few chil- 
dren getting together to swap stamps. Interest 
in most of the points here mentioned will de- 
velop naturally, for the pupil who knows 
about them will tell the others either formal- 
ly or informally. A mere suggestion from 
the club sponsor will be sufficient to start 
study of any phase of the hobby that may 
seem to have been overlooked. Here is one 
club where the sponsor does not have to sup- 
ply the stimulus. 

Difficulties? Just two, as the writer 
sees it. Guard against the pupil who tries to 
commercialize the activity by acting as agent 
for a stamp dealer. He has no true interest 
and will belittle the program in his anxiety 
to get opportunity for sales. Secondly, if you 
have “auctions,” in which the pupils make up 
envelopes of their duplicates to be sold to the 
highest bidders among their classmates, see 
that an honest statement of the types of 
stamps enclosed accompanies the offering, and 
allow a dissatisfied purchaser to appeal to 
an adjustment committee. 

If you do not have a thriving stamp club 
in your school, you can have one. Start one 
or see what is wrong with the one you have. 
There are educational values here which you 
should not withhold from your pupils. 





WHAT OUTCOMES MAY BE EXPECTED 
FROM PUPIL PARTICIPATION? 
(Continued from Page 5) 


where it is natural and easy for pupils, teach- 
ers, and principal to work together. 

2. “Anti-social” individuals gradually yield 
to a favorable group pressure, and discipline 
so-called almost ceases to be a problem. 
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3. Pupils readily and sincerely try to ob- 
serve standards of conduct set up by them- 
selves. 


4. A more kind and thoughtful attitude 
develops and this extends into the home. 

5. A resourcefulness and self-confidence 
in meeting new and unexpected situations in 
an effective and well-poised way. 





Amateurism is well worth preserving, we 
believe, in high school sports. The League’s 
amateur rule is stated in Article VIII, Section 
8, and disqualifies any athletic contestant 
from further participation who receives any- 
thing of value for participating in any form of 
athletics. Since the colleges generally are 
receding from the amateur principal, we may 
look for a similar movement in high school 
sports. It will be a great mistake, in our 
opinion, to yield to this pressure. The claim 
is made that they are paying college athletes 
anyway, so why not make it open and above 
board by agreeing on a schedule of payment 
for athletic services? But that does not settle 
the matter at all. Since in yielding to this 
argument, agreement is reached on a certain 
set schedule of rates, we still have just as 
difficult a matter to deal with in the matter of 
enforcement, if not more difficult. One col- 
lege will by surreptitious methods pay more 
than the scale allows, and another college will 
edge up to and over the line, and the same 
old story will be set going, the same old hy- 
pocrisy, the same disgusting quarrel with all 
attendant criminations and _ recriminations. 
The question is not settled by adopting a 
scale; it is made more difficult. If the bars 
were thrown down and no limit set on pay- 
ments, that would indeed do away with diffi- 
culties or enforcement and the charges of hy- 
pocrisy, but it would raise still more difficult 
problems. There’s an old Arab parable to 
the cffe:t that a traveller on the desert on a 
cold night permitted a camel to stick his nose 
in the tent. When the traveller awoke again 
the camel had his head in; a little later his 
shoulders, and so on until the traveller was on 
the outside of the tent and the camel on the 
inside. So it is with the camel of commer- 
cialism; let him get his nose in, and he will 
soon occupy the tent.—Roy Bedichek. 





Adult education must bring each of us to 
a keener realization that our real wealth is 
measured only by the number and quality of 
our appreciations—A. Caswell Ellis. 











Assembly Programs 


M. CHANNING WAGNER 


HE MONTH of January presents many 


special day programs. In this month we 
find the birthdays of Benjamin Franklin, 
Robert Burns, Lord Byron, Edgar Allen Poe, 
Robert E. Lee, and many other people famous 
in the fields of literature, science, history, 
and art. It is suggested that classes in Eng- 
lish, history, science and other subjects search 
for individuals who have made contributions 
in their particular field and build assembly 
programs through class projects around these 
famous people. They should serve as a source 
of information as well as inspiration and thus 
greatly enrica the work of the class room. 

FIRST WEEK OF JANUARY 

Assembly Program on “Time” 

SUGGESTED PROGRAM 

1. Scripture reading and the Lord’s 
Prayer 

2. Salute to the flag 

3. Call to the Colors 

4. Poem on Time by Thomas Carlyle 

5. Play, “Time”—Scene I (given in 
detail below) 

6. Music by the orchestra 

7. Play, “Time”’—Scene II (given in 
detail below) 

8. Film, “Time”—a Castle film which 
may be secured rent free. It depicts 
some of the older means of keeping 
time and shows the manufacture of 
watches today. The means of getting 
time from the stars through the spider 
web of a telescope is also illustrated. A 
large part of the film was made in the 
Elgin watch factory. 

9. Alma Mater, sung by the school 


The above program should take not ~™ 


more than forty-five minutes. 
“TIME”—a short play 

The first scene takes place in a science 
room after school has been dismissed. A 
group of boys and girls are working on ex- 
hibits to be used in the auditorium program 
two days later. One is making a sundial, oth- 
ers a time candle, a water clock, knotted rope, 
etc. 


Scene II is the stage of the auditorium 
where the rehearsal for the program to be 
presented the next day is taking place. The 
exhibits “under construction” in the first 


scene are now on display and are each shown 
by the pupil explaining that phase of time- 
keeping. The dialogue in between the read- 
ing of the parts occurs during the rehearsal 
only, it is not to be a part of the program the 
next day. 


SCENE I 
FRED. Oh my! This is some job. I just 
can’t make this sundial straight. 
BILL. Do you want some help? It must 


be done by tomorrow so we can use it for 
rehearsal. 

FRED. Tomorrow? It just doesn’t seem 
possible that the date for our auditorium pro- 
gram is here. 

GRACE. You will begin to realize it soon. 

HELEN. Jack, what on earth are you do- 
ing? 

JACK. Reading. 

GRACE. Reading? When we have all this 
work to do? Come on and help us. 

JACK. After a while. I want to figure 
out something now. 

FRED. What are you reading that is so 


fascinating? A wild west story, I'll bet! 
JACK. No. Wrong that time. It’s an al- 
manac. 


BILL. An almanac! Whew! 


MARY. You aren’t by any chance find- 
ing your horoscope, are you? You know we 
found out all about them. They’re no good. 
Only superstitious people believe in anything 
as ridiculous as that. Astronomy is the true 
science, not astrology. 


JACK. No, I’m not reading my horoscope, 
I'll take a chance on the future without the 
aid of a reading from the stars. As it hap- 
pens, I’ve found something good. (Reads) 
“The name calendar is derived from the word 
Calends, c-a-l-e-n-d-s, which was the first 
day of the Roman month. On this day it was 
the custom among the Romans for the Ponti- 
fex Mamimus to call out or proclaim the 
month and the festivals to be observed dur- 
ing the month. The change of the moon first 
suggested the division of time into months, 
making them twenty-nine or thirty days. The 
Egyptians based their year on the change of 
the seasons, and their year consisted of twelve 
months of thirty days each, with five extra 
days at the end of the year.” 
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MARY. The Hebrew calendar had twelve 
months, too, based on the changing of the 
moon. Every once in so often, it was neces- 
sary to insert an extra month to keep the 
calendar and the sun and seasons together. 

BILL. Almost every country had to have 
its own calendar. Take the Greeks for ex- 
ample. Their calendar first consisted of 
twelve months of twenty-nine and thirty 
days alternately. This made only 354 days in 
the year, so every year they put in an extra 
month. 

GRACE. Julius Caesar fixed the Roman 
calendar. There were only 355 days in the 
old Roman calendar, and so he arranged the 
Julian calendar in which the year has 365 
days, making the average year 365% days. 

HELEN. That’s what we have now. Do 
we use the Julian calendar? 

FRED. No. Because in 1582 it was found 
that there was ten days difference between 
the date the vernal equinox took place and 
its date in the calendar. So Pope Gregory 
XIII directed that ten days be dropped from 
the calendar that year and that the day after 
October 4 become October 15. He also said 
that every hundredth year should not be a 
leap year, but every four hundredth year 
should be one. Many countries adopted the 
Gregorian calendar, but it was 1752 before 
England would adopt it. 

TOM. Another reform which the Gregor- 
ian calendar made was tie fixing of the time 
for the beginning of the year. 

PEG. Why all years begin January Ist. 
That’s New Year’s Day. 

TOM. Yes, now that’s true, but long ago 
in many countries the year began with De- 
cember 25th, or March 25th, or some such 
date. Now, of course, we always begin the 
new year January Ist. 

MARY. Sometimes when you look up a 
date in the 18th century you see Old Style 
and New Style. What does that mean? 

HELEN. That’s because the calendar had 
been changed. Old Style was the date ac- 
cording to the old calendar. New Style was 
the date by the new, reformed, or Gregorian 
calendar. 

PEG. Every calendar was an improvement 
over the last. I’m glad we don’t have to be 
shifting back and forth. Pope Gregory made 
it easy for us. 

TOM. But we may have to change again. 
Some people aren’t satisfied with the present 
system, they want a new calendar. 
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GRACE. What’s wrong with the one we 
use now? 

TOM. The months aren’t the same length, 
and do not contain a whole number of weeks 
and each year the days of the week have 
different days. 

BILL. Humph! Who started this? 

TOM. Well, I don’t know who started it, 
but I do know that the League of Nations 
sent a communication to our government and 
suggested the formation of a committee on 
calendar simplification, and this committee 
was organized in 1928. 

MARY. What are they going to do? 

TOM. Several plans have been suggested. 
There is one called the “International Fixed 
Calendar.” 

HELEN. Oh. I know about that. We would 
have thirteen months of twenty-eight days 
each. The first day of the month would fall 
on Sunday, and there would be just four 
even weeks. The new month, called Sol, 
would be placed between June and July. The 
365th day of the year would be dated Decem- 
ber 29, with the suggested name of “Peace 
Day” or “Year Day,” and observed as an ex- 
tra Sabbath. “Leap Day’ would be June 29th 
and that would be an extra Sabbath or hol- 
iday. 

PEG. Do you think it will work? 

BILL. Well, it would be hard to change 
because—well, for example, our birthdays 
would have to be shifted. 

FRED. The business firms would have an 
easier job, though. Carters Ink Company, 
The Eastman Kodak Company, and many 
others use a thirteen period calendar in their 
plants now. 

GRACE. One thing you wouldn’t have to 
stop to figure out how many days in each 
month. I can’t remember which have thirty 
and which have thirty-one. 

HELEN. You know the old saying, don’t 
ycu? “Thirty days hath September, etc.” 

GRACE, But it all takes time to say that. 

PEG. Here is another way. Double up 
your fists and name each knuckle and the 
hollow in between as a month of the year. 
The months for which the knuckles are named 
have thirty-one days, and those in the hol- 
lows have thirty days. Of course, you know 
February is different. Try it! (They all try 
it laughing and talking as they count off the 
months.) 


FRED. I like that way. 
GRACE. That’s better. 
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JACK. Very clever. 

HELEN. Where did you learn that? 

PEG. I heard it over the radio. 

GRACE. Well, until the new calendar goes 
into effect, I’ll try to keep the number of the 
days in the month straightened out with the 
aid of my knuckles. You won’t fool me next 
time. 

FRED. Next time! Say, speaking of time, 
look at that clock. I’ll have to get a hustle 
on or no baseball for me today. So long. 

BILL. So long! 

MARY. I think we will all have to be go- 
ing now. Don’t forget your exhibits tomor- 
row. Remember the rehearsal after school! 

All. ’Bye everybody! 

SCENE II 
Prologue:— 

We are going to present to you this morn- 
ing a short resume of “Time.” We will en- 
deavor to tell you some of the interesting and 
strange means that man has used in meas- 
uring and keeping a record of time. Of 
course the cave man did not need so accurate 
a mechanism as a clock, because he did noth- 
ing that necessitated prompt action by min- 
utes and seconds. He rose with the sun and 
went to bed at dark. When man began to 
live in groups he found it necessary to have 
some means of telling time in order to keep 
appointments. By far the commonest way of 
telling time among modern primitive people 
is to notice the position of the sun in the sky. 
In Africa, for example, a mean merely points 
to the sky and says, “I will be here tomorrow 
as soon as the sun is there.” Now, we will 
show you some of the means of keeping time. 

TOM. You just heard what was said about 
the means of measuring and keeping time, 
well, some of the means weren’t very accur- 
ate. I read a story the other day in which it 
told about Brother Augustin, whose duty it 
was to ring the bell in the monastery. Every 
night, three hours after midnight, he had to 
ring the bell to awaken the brothers for 
morning service. He lived in the time when 
there were no clocks at all, but he had a very 
simple way of telling time. In the evening 
he would begin to read his psalms and when 
he got to a certain place he would run to the 
belfry. One night Brother Augustin went to 
sleep over his book and when he awoke the 
sun was high in the sky. He certainly caught 
it from the Head of the Monastery. But that’s 
not on the program. Who is the first speak- 
er? 


FRED. I am. You just heard that the sun 
was used for telling time. The sundial is one 
of the methods employed by the sun. The 
oldest known sundial was made in Egypt in 
1500 B. C. The shadow cast by the stick, on 
the ground or dial showed the time. This, of 
course, could only be used on clear days; 
therefore, it became known as the “day clock.” 
If the shadow was long enough they measured 
it by stepping it off. Nowadays we use sun- 
dials chiefly as ornaments in our gardens. 
There is a dial on the base of the Singing 
Tower in Florida. 

GRACE. After sundials came the water 
clock. These were of many different designs, 
but all worked on the same principle. When 
a certain amount of water had dripped out, 
it indicated the passing of an hour. In 
Greece they called it the “clepsydra.” Co- 
coanut shells and copper bowls have been 
used as water clocks. The Chinese had elab- 
orate ones, one of which had four buckets. 
The water dripped from one bucket to an- 
other and in the lowest was a float that would 
rise on the water and tell the time. One of 
the most elaborate water clocks ever made 
was a clock which the famous Harun-al-Rash- 
id sent to the great emperor Charlemagne 
about 1100 years ago. This clock was made 
of bronze inlaid with gold. The dial had 
twelve small doors to represent the hours. 
Each door opened at the hour for which it 
stood, and out came one or more little brass 
balls. These brass balls fell on a brass drum 
to tell the hour. The time could be told 
roughly, too, from the number of open doors. 
At twelve o’clock, twelve little horsemen 
came out and closed the doors. 

HELEN. That would have been interesting 
to watch and must have been quite a novelty 
in that day. 

BILL. Who has the hour glass? 

PEG. I have. Another means of telling 
time was the sand glass .. . the sand ran from 
one glass to another and when it was empty 
the glass had to be turned over. Of course 
you could carry sand glasses with you, while 
you couldn’t carry the water clock. 

MARY. Mother uses a sand glass to tell 
how long to boil the eggs for breakfast. 

PEG. Are you next Jack? 


JACK. Yes. 

FRED. What is your subject? 

JACK. Telling time with fire. 

HELEN. Well, let’s hear it. 

JACK. There were three common methods 
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td ropes ,and lamp clocks. The time candles 
of telling time with fire, time candles, knot- 
were carefully made candles with bands of 
black and white. As a rule, the bands were 
of such width that it took about half an hour 
for a band to burn. The knotted ropes were 
used as clocks in very early times. The hemp 
rope was knotted at regular intervals and set 
fire to at the bottom, smoldering slowly and 
regularly. The lamp clock was filled with 
oil up to the mark for the hour, and the clock 
was lighted. Then, as the oil burned, the 
height of the oil told the time. 

MARY. The next clocks were the forerun- 
ners of the clocks we have nowadays. These 
had figures called “jacks-o-the-clock” which 
struck the bell for the hours. Perhaps one 
of the most famous is the Strassburg clock. 
“Jacks-o-theclock” strike the hours, and at 
twelve o’clock a cock flaps his wings and 
crows three times. This clock tells the time 
of day, the year, the day of the year, and the 
day of the week. 


BILL. Galileo’s discovery of tne laws of 
the pendulum made possible the famous 
clocks of the days. Who knows one of them? 

TOM. Big Ben is one. That’s in the West- 
minster Tower, London. Here is some infor- 
mation about it. It has four faces, each twen- 
ty-three feet across, the minute hands are 
fourteen feet long, the pendulum weighs 
nearly 450 pounds, the figures on the face 
are each two feet long, and the minute spaces 
are a foot square. The bell strikes the hours, 
and very New Year’s eve we can hear the 
bell ‘over the radio. Did you know that it 
takes two men about five hours to wind up 
Big Ben for striking? Imagine! 

MARY. That is something! But you said 
we heard Big Ben on New Year’s eve. Well, 
I heard it at seven p. m. How’s that? 

PEG. Who is going to talk about time belts 
around the world, are you, Fred? 


FRED. Yes, I am. The earth is divided 
equally by twenty-four meridians each repre- 
senting a difference of one hour in time. 
There are five such divisions between New 
York and London, so when it is midnight in 
London, it is only seven o’clock in New York. 
There are four time belts across the United 
States. On New Year’s eve you hear Lon- 
don’s celebration at seven New York, or At- 
lantic time, the celebration of New York at 
midnight, Chicago at one a. m., Denver at 
two, and San Francisco at three o’clock. The 
time begins at the Prime Meridian, which 
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runs through Greenwich, England, and day 
begins at the 180th degree meridian, known 
as the International Date Line. That’s the 
line where you gain or lose a day. If it is 
Sunday on the eastern side of the Interna- 
tional Date Line, it is already Monday on the 
western side. 

BILL. I know a story about that. A ship 
sank on Sunday, the passengers were taken 
off on Monday, and no lives were lost. 

TOM. Go on! That’s a good one! 

BILL. It’s true. The ship was sailing 
westward and had crossed the International 
Date Line and it was Monday. It became 
disabled, the passengers were placed in the 
life boats and the ship abandoned. It drifted 
back over the line into Sunday and sank. So 
there! 

TOM. Oh, then, that’s O. K. Does any- 
body know how we get correct time now? 

HELEN. It’s my turn. The Naval Observ- 
atory at Washington, D. C., gets it from the 
stars. Across the lens of the telescope a spider 
web thread is stretched to mark the position 
of the meridian. As the star crosses the 
spider-web line in the field of the telescope, 
the observer touches a key, and the exact in- 
stant at which the star crossed the line is re- 
corded. From observatories the correct time 
is telegraphed and sent by radio far and wide 
over land and sea. Perhaps many people who 
set their clocks and watches by these signals 
would be surprised to know that they are 
really setting their timepieces by the stars. 

PEG. This is the place in the program 
where we show the film, isn’t it? 

GRACE, Yes it is. 


FRED. Suppose we have a preview today 
and see how interesting it is. 
PEG. Surely. We must clear the stage. 
All hands at work! 
(Everybody moves the stage furniture and 
the film is shown.) 


Suggested Program for First Week of January 


The following program was submitted by 
Mr. Otis Harkins, Superintendent of the Un- 
iontown Public School, Uniontown, Kentucky. 
Mr. Harkins writes as follows: 


“Since your magazine School Activities 
is worth so much to our little high school of 
76 pupils, I am prompted to send in an as- 
sembly program which we just had, as a sug- 
gestion; and which really was a boost and 
most especially to the first year Latin Class 
which gave it. We are very glad to submit 
this assembly program and it is very simple, 
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inexpensive and easy for the pupils to pre- 
pare.” 
Program 
1. Song—America, 
body 
2. Bible Reading, by a pupil 
3. Prayer, by the principal 
4. An explanation of the program, 
Latin I teacher 
5. A very brief history of the City 
of Rome, by a pupil 
6. Comments on Roman homes, by a 
pupil 
7. Comments on Roman dress, by a 
pupil 
8. Comments on Roman foods, by a 
pupil 
9. Comments on Roman schools, by a 
pupil 
10. Comments on Roman school furni- 
ture, by a pupil 
11. Comments on Roman games, by a 
pupil 
12. A Roman school scene, by three 
pupils 
13. A Roman scene on the sea shore, 
four pupils 
14. The song, “America” in Latin, by 
four pupils 
The last three parts of the program are 
found on pages 46, 176, and 438 in the New 
Elementary Latin, by Ullman and Henry. 
The six different comments by the pupils 
are found throughout this same book; but 
should be supplemented by some reference 
work. The song and the two scenes are spok- 
en in Latin and should be given an English 
interpretation just before giving if you want 
the audience to get the greatest appreciation. 
In part twelve the boys should wear the 
Roman Toga made from common bed sheets 
bordered in scarlet crepe paper; and the girls 
in part thirteen should wear white dresses 
with crepe paper to produce the cape effect. 


SECOND WEEK OF JANUARY 

The following two programs were among 
those submitted by the class in Education 
B131, Dr. E. G. Johnston, Instructor, at the 
University of Michigan. The subject of this 
assignment was, “A Description of the Best 
Assembly Program I Have Seen.” 

Suggested Program 

The student in charge explained, at the 
beginning of the program, that the eleventh 
grade class in foods had been studying meal 
planning and serving. As an outgrowth of 


by the student 


class activities, it had been suggested that the 
student body be given an opportunity to bene. 
fit by the information that they had received. 
Members of the tenth grade had been in- 
vited to participate in the program. Immed- 
iately the curtains were drawn and at inter- 
vals on the platform students dressed in col- 
orful costumes representing different fruits 
were seated. Hanging over each group was 
a placard explaining the value of each fruit 
in the diet. The effect was artistic and re- 
mained set long enough for the audience to 
read the placards. 

Then there entered from the side a stu- 
dent who, in the monologue, explained that 
she must plan a meal. She glanced around 
and selected, aloud in order that the audience 
might hear her, foods from the different 
groups on the platform which would consti- 
tute her need. To enrich the information al- 
ready given by the placards, she briefly ex- 
plained why she selected the foods. Her se- 
lection was based on food value, palatability, 
appearance, and ease of preparation. These 
she pointed out were very important in mak- 
ing a meal satisfying. The curtain then 
closed. 

The next scene consisted of a modified 
representation of a dining room. Another 
student entered and repeating the menu al- 
ready planned, she explained the amount and 
kind of silver which would be needed at each 
“cover” of the table, also the silver reauired 
for serving the meal. She then began placing 
the silver on the table holding up each piece 
and explaining its use and the proper posi- 
tion of it on the table. Following this there 
was a brief explanation of the’ arrangement 
of the food on the table: the way in which it 
would be served; and the manner in which 
it should be eaten. This explanation pointed 
out the essentials of good table manners and 
service which would make for the greatest 
comfort and enjoyment of a family meal. 

This program was characterized by its 
appropriateness. its interest to the pupils, and 
the variety and unity of the material. It was 
presented in an attractive manner and it had 
an originality and resourcefulness which made 
it rank high as an effective assembly program. 


It tended to motivate and supplement the 
school work as well as correlate the work of 
the school with that of the community. It 
also tended to instill desired ideals and vir- 
tues in the members of the school society. 
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Suggested Program 

Few pupils in this particular school knew 
the proper parliamentary procedure that 
should be used in class meetings. The time 
had come, at the close of the first semester 
for the election of second semester officers. 

A group of students in the speech class, 
which had a junior-senior membership, after 
having completed a study of parliamentary 
drill decided that they would like to present 
to the entire school a perfect meeting and a 
properly conducted election. 

The meeting was planned in class; the 
nominating speeches were written and crit- 
icized by the class; and the meeting, as it 
was to be presented, was rehearsed once in 
class. 


The students thought there should be 
some humor in the program so they devised 
a few “motions” on ridiculous subjects which, 
however, were made in the proper manner. 
These were all completed at the beginning of 
the program under the heading of “old bus- 
iness.” 


The stage was set with the usual class 
room equipment—with the notable exception 
of a teacher—and the whole meeting conduc- 
ted before the entire student body. An oc- 
casional pause in the proceedings was filled 
in by an additional speaker who explained 
the advantages of the orderly procedure over 
that of the usual noisy unorganized mass 
meeting to which they were accustomed. 


At the close of the program this speaker, 
a prominent athlete, suggested that he and 
his committee meet with the class officers and 
explain to them the proper system. This group 
met the next day and the elections for the 
second semester were very satisfactorily or- 
ganized. 

THIRD WEEK OF JANUARY 

Edgar Allan Poe was born in Boston 
January 19, 1890. His mother and father were 
on the stage and his grandfather was a dis- 
tinguished soldier who had served his coun- 
try in the Revolutionary War and who was a 
great friend of Lafayette. Arnold Bennett 
said of Poe, “The great writer who has in- 
fluenced French imaginative writers more 
deeply than any other foreign writer since 
Byron.” 

It is said that no one really knew Poe, 
that he had no friends and, in short, was very 
unhappy. When seventeen years of age he 
entered the University of Virginia, where he 
remained but a few months. He was also 
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appointed a cadet at the West Point Military 
Academy but remained there a short time. 
We have an example in Poe of another writer 
who experienced a great deal of the seamy 
side of life, many times being reduced to ex- 
treme poverty. We see a great genius accom- 
plishing great things but after all doing only 
a small fraction of what he might have done. 
We must admit that he has made an im- 
portant contribution to American literature. 
The following program is suggested to com- 
memorate the life and works of Poe. 
Suggested Program 
1. Interesting events in the life of 
Edgar Allan Poe 
2. Poe’s Poems 
a. The Raven 
b. Annabel Lee 
ec. The Bells 
3. The story of “The Gold Bug” 
4. The influence of Lord Byron on 


Poe 
5. A visit to the grave of Poe in 
Baltimore 


6. Poem, “The Haunted Palace” 

7. The Poe Memorial at Richmond 

8. Reading. “The Tell-Tale Heart” 

Suggested French Program 

We would suggest that from time to time 

it is an excellent plan to present a program 
in foreign language to the pupils of the school 
—at least to those pupils who are taking a 
foreign language. The following program was 
presented before the pupils of the Howard 
High School and was much enjoyed. The pur- 
pose of the assembly was to interest the pu- 
pils in the use of French. 

1. Chanson, girls chorus 

2. Une Conversation 

Personages—Paul et Francois 
3. Le Rat de Ville et le Rat des 


Champs 
4. Nouveau Bonheur (sung by a pu- 
pil) 


5. Anecdote, four pupils 


6. Act 3, Scene 13, Le Voyage de M. 
Perrichon 
7. Act 4, Scene 7, Le Voyage de M. 
Perrichon 
Suggested Assembly on the School Newspaper 
Very few pupils in the average high 
school are familiar with the work of prepar- 
ing and publishing the school paper. The 
following program was staged by the staff of 
the school paper of a high school at the open- 
ing of their subscription campaign. It also 
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served to interest the under-class pupils in 
the class of journalism although this was 
purely incidental. 

The stage of the high school was set to 
represent the journalism room with the var- 
ious activities of editing the school paper as- 
signed to different parts of the stage. One 
group was assigned the duty of portraying 
its activity by conversation while all other 
groups worked silently together. When one 
group had finished its explanation, it con- 
tinued to function silently while another 
group took up the task of explaining just 
what part it played in getting out the school 
paper; thus, it continued until each branch 
of the work had been finished and the pupils 
of the school had an excellent idea of the 
work which went into their school paper. 

Of course, the teacher sponsor was not 
seen during the program but the pupils had 
a feeling of her presence in the program; a 
feeling that there had been direction and in- 
spiration previous to the presentation of the 
assembly program. 


From the program it was easily seen that 
the program had grown out of their class 
room work. They had a task ahead and they 
had used their subject matter as a means of 
starting the task. A pupil could not have 
gone through that program without having 
his part enrich what he had learned in the 
class. Each participant in the program had 
some responsibility and he assumed it gladly. 
Each character seemed to enjoy his part and 
to understand thoroughly what he was doing. 
A spirit of co-operation had pervaded this en- 
tire project. 

The pupils had followed the direction of 
Dr. Fretwell that the assembly program grow 
out of the class room work. By the presenta- 
tion of it before the pupils it gave them an 
opportunity to carry back inspiration and in- 
formation to the class room and thus greatly 
enrich their wok. Such a program shows the 
ability and confidence of high school pupils 
in presenting a subject which has been ade- 
quately prepared and one in which they are 
vitally interested. They were taking advan- 
tage of an educational opportunity and were 
doing the thing that several of them perhaps 
wceuld later do as a means of earning their 
livings. "rey 

Such a program can be very easily pre- 
pared in those high schools having newspa- 
ners and it certainly would increase the in- 
terest of the school as a whole in the publish- 
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ing of a school newspaper. 


FOURTH WEEK OF JANUARY 


Robert Burns was born January 25, 1759. 
Of him Wadsworth has said, “He showed my 
youth how verse may be build a princely 
throne on humble truth.” Robert Burns was 
born in a cottage in which there were only 
two rooms and if we are to believe his own 
words in “The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” he 
was born in the kitchen while the parlor was 
occupied by the cow. 
was unknown; shoes and hats, a luxury. 
Surely no one has had more ups and downs 
than Robert Burns. Early in life his father 
began to realize the poetic genius of his son 
and was accustomed to say to his wife, “Some- 
thing extraordinary will come to that boy, 
either for good or evil.” 

His triumphal march begain in 1786 when 
he became the “Lion of the Hour.” He wrote 
many poems which were understood and ap- 
preciated by the common people of Scotland. 
It would seem therefore fitting to have an 
assembly program commemorating the life 
and songs of this poet who touched the lives 
of so many humble people. 


Suggested Program 


1. Song, “Comin’ Thru the Rye” 

2. The story of Robert Burns 

3. The poetry of Robert Burns 

4. Song, “My Heart’s in the High 
Land” 


5. Pantomime, Scenes from “The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 

6. The story and poem, “High Land 
Mary” 


7. A dance, High Land Fling 


In his household meat | 


8. Tribute to Robert Burns—Words- | 


worth, “At the Grave of Burns” 


9. Song, “The Blue Bells of Scot- 
land” 
10. Robert Burns’ love of life 
11. Song by the glee club, “Annie 
Laurie” 
12. A visit to Burns’ Country 
13. Reading, “Tam-o’-Shanter” 
14. Song, “Auld Lang Syne” 


Music Assembly 


The following assembly was presented by 
the music organizations of the Willard Hall 
Junior High School. They were assisted by 
Mrs. Virginia Fuller McNutt, contralto, and 
T. Leslie Carpenter, composer and pianist, 
both of whom were very much interested in 
the music activities of this school. 
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Suggested Program 
1. Opening March, by the orchestra 
2. Song, “Peace Hymn,” by the 
school 
3. Lord’s Prayer, by the school 
4. Reciting of the 23rd Psalm, by the 


school 

5. “Victory Overture,” by the or- 
chestra 

6. Piano trio, “Le Secret”—Gautier, 
by three girls 


7. String quartets 
a. “Happy Farmer”’—Schumann 
b. “Minuet”—Mozart 
8. Chorus—“Invitation of the Bells” 
—Planquet, girls’ glee club 
9. Violin solo—Czardas” — Monte, 
by a pupil 
10. Ensemble “Largo”—Handel—glee 
club and orchestra 
11. Guest artists—Mrs. McNutt and 
Mr. Carpenter, who sang and played 
several selections and who made their 
own announcements 
12. Song “Hail Wilmington’—Car- 
penter, by the school 


13. Salute to the flag, by the school 
14. Star Spangled Banner, by the 
school 

15. Closing March, by the school or- 
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chestra 

In commenting on the success of this 
program, the principal of the school said that 
the program was of very great interest to 
the boys and girls of the school and they 
were indeed very proud to have had Mrs. 
McNutt and Mr. Carpenter as participants on 
the program. 

It is a good plan from time to time to 
invite into the assembly, as a part of it, noted 
local artists who are interested in the activ- 
ities of the school. 

The principal also said that the success 
of the program was assisted very much by 
the excellent work of the fine arts depart- 
ment for the attractive music silhouettes and 
to the industrial arts department for the con- 
tribution which they made in arranging the 
lighting effects for the program. 

(Note:—Any plays or other entertainment 
material recommended in School Activities 
may be ordered from or through the publish- 
ers and distributors of plays whose adver- 
tisements are carried in this magazine. Write 
them your needs.) 


M. Channing Wagner is assistant superinten- 


dent of schools, Wilmington, Delaware. His book, 
ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS, is a widely known and 
an immensely popular one. Arrangements have 
been made by which he will give SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES readers assembly programs’ each 
month. 


An Antidote for School Knockers 


AGNES MOORE 


Principal of Clarke Street School, Henderson, North Carolina 


C LARK STREET School, without an aud- 
itorium, is one of the fine grammar 
schools of Henderson, North Carolina. It con- 
sists of grades one to six, inclusive. 

Three years ago, the annual Spring Festi- 
vai idea grew out of an urgent need for an 
opportunity to bring to the parents and friends 
of our school, without charge, a program as 
the culmination of the year’s work—a pro- 
gram which includes the entire school enroll- 
ment. No child is left out, regardless of the 
limitation of his ability, some part being in- 
itiated to supplement the main cantata or 
operetta, to suit his special need—possibly a 
folk dance, song, or dramatization learned 
during the year. 
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It is in every respect a co-operative an- 
nual gala day, and draws a large attendance 
from both the city and county schools. By 
means of federal relief labor, assisted and di- 
rected by parents and friends the grounds 
have been inclosed with a rock curbing. In 
the center and back of this curbing has been 
consiructed a rock and cement stage, with a 
background of stately Lombardy poplars, dog- 
wood, and red bud trees. The grounds are 
also surrounded by beautiful rose hedges, 
with evergreens, shrubs and flowers which 
are a profusion of bloom from early spring 
till late autumn. This is a veritable friend- 


ship garden, for the trees, shrubs, and other 
plants were donated, set, and tended by the 
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(1) Lombardy sitidie’ and a home-made, outdoor stage make the ules for this annual 


event. 


(2) They are sailing to a place of pleasant prospect. 


(3) All the children in this 


school participate in this event every spring. 


teachers, pupils, patrons, and friends. 

The program itself develops leadership, 
teamwork and a sympathetic understanding 
between the school and community. The de- 
velopment of the program is correlated with 
subjects studied such as music, English, health 
and physical education. The varied activities 
necessitate many leaders and committees for 
costuming, decorating and staging the per- 


formance. 
The question has often been asked, “Is 
this worthwhile?” I answer the question with 


a statement recently made by a patron. “No 
parent after seeing his child take part suc- 
cessfully in such a program, can go away and 
knock his school.”—North Carolina Educa- 
tion. 
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The Operation of a Used Book Exchange 


SYLVAN A. YAGER 


Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts Education and Director of Guidance 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


HE PROBLEM of handling used books is 


a rather troublesome one. Many pupils 
want to sell the books they have used, in 
order to aid in the purchase of books for the 
new year or semester. Other pupils desire 
to buy used books but do not care to sell. 

Second-hand books have been used by a 
great many pupils during the last four or five 
years who have never before used second- 
hand books, and no doubt the practice will 
continue to grow as a matter of thrift and 
economy. After all many parents and pupils 
attach too much sentiment to their school 
books. 

The problem in the final analysis is one 
that involves bringing together the pupils who 
desire to sell books and the pupils desiring 
to buy used books, as soon as possible after 
the school term begins. 

In a great many schools the home room 
teachers are responsible for handling this 
problem in any way they desire. It proves 
to be a difficult task, however, because of 
the fact that the pupil having books to sell 
usually cannot contact the prospective buyer 
in his own home room. This means that 
school practically has to be dismissed in order 
for pupils to bargain among themselves; the 
thrifty seller thus attempting to get all he 
can for his book and the thrifty buyer at- 
tempting to locate the best bargain he can 
find. 

Another plan frequently resorted to in 
some schools is for the home room teacher to 
handle all the transactions. This of course 
means that each home room teacher must lo- 
cate buyers for the books her pupils desire 
to sell, and in turn she must be the agent 
for purchasing the books her pupils desire 
to buy. 

In both cases the question of making 
change and keeping a record of the scores 
of books being bought and sold is almost a 
hopeless task. Mistakes are made and the 
entire procedure tends to upset the organi- 
zation of each home room, which in turn re- 
sults in slowing up the early organization of 
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the entire school. 

The Indiana State Teachers College 
Training School has solved this problem in a 
simple and efficient manner by the operation 
of a used book exchange. 

It has fallen to the lot of the writer to 
have been in charge of the exchange since it 
was started three years ago. 

At first it was somewhat of an experi- 
ment, but now the value of the exchange has 
been proven beyond a doubt to both faculty 
and pupils. 

It’s existence has eliminated the confu- 
sion in the home rooms caused by the ex- 
change or the buying and selling of books, 
and since the home room teachers are not re- 
sponsible for this, it makes it possible for 
them to give all their time to the many prob- 
lems involved in the organization of their 
work at the beginning of the school year. 

Ten junior and senior girls were selec- 
ted to help with the operation of the ex- 
change, and needless to say it proved to be a 
very valuable experience for them. The stu- 
dents who are selected to help with the ex- 
change, however, should be very carefully 
selected, since the success of the enterprise 
will depend largely on their efficiency. 


Each home room teacher was provided 
with a list of all books to be used in the 
grades and high school. This list served two 
purposes; first, it indicated to the pupil the 
books he would need for his own grade; and 
second, it served as a check list of the books 
to be used in other grades, so he could bring 
any books he might desire to sell that were 
to be used in various grades. 

As a result of our experience with the 
exchange during the first year, we developed 
a set of rules and regulations to govern the 
operation of the exchange, that proved very 
helpful. The home room teachers give each 
pupil a copy of these regulations, which ex- 
plain the general nature of the exchange and 
its operation and supplements them with any 
additional comments that seem desirable. 


The exchange is usually operated during 
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the first week of school, but last year it was 
continued for the first two days of the sec- 
ond week. Then the money for books sold 
is turned over to the owners of the books, to- 
gether with all books that were not sold. 

The regulations provide for a final report 
to be submitted to the principal, covering the 
complete operation of the exchange. 

It is necessary that a definite and work- 
able system be used for taking in books to 
be sold. The combination credit and sales 
slip made out in duplicate for each book ac- 
cepted at the exchange is submitted below 
and has proved very satisfactory. The owner 
is given the carbon copy (the credit slip) 
which serves as his receipt for the book. The 
original serves as a sales slip and is placed 
in the book. 


Sales 


INDIANA STATE TRAINING SCHOOL 
Used Book Exchange 
en ncmtnseemestnaeiiilinidhiien 
Author 
ad a! Fella BA ot) oR A eS 
dos 8. RRR aos, eee renee cee ae 
Condition: Excellent ( ) Good ( ) Fair ( ) 
SE NPT eid nctaeace ari tnicceeinienca Aniealiniai a ielidinkccnpinepadbdiliieataa 
Aad Armenia is 
a) ae 


Note:—The exchenge is not operated for pro- 


fit; but only as a matter of convenience 

and accommodation to students desiring 

to sell their books as well as for those 
desiring to buy used books. 

Each book is evaluated by the director of 
the exchange (in accordance with the rules 
and regulations) and the price placed on the 
copy of the sales slip in the book. When the 
book is sold the student making the sale 
places her initials on the sales slip. She also 
writes the name and grade of the student 
buying the book. Thus the sales slip contains 
all the necessary information regarding the 
identity of both the owner and the buyer so 
that a check up can be made of the entire 
transaction from the time the book was ac- 
cepted at the exchange it was sold. 


If proper care is taken in the organiza- 
tion of the exchange, it should prove a very 
valuable aid to the students in enabling them 
to buy and sell their used books in a very 
short time. It also makes it possible for the 
home room teachers to give all their time to 
the organization of their work and thus get 
the regular school work started at a much 


earlier date than would be possible if they 
had to assume responsibility for handling 
used books. In short, such a plan renders 
a splendid service to all the students of the 
school. 

REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE OPERA- 
.. TION OF THE USED BOOK EXCHANGE . 

1. Books in good condition will be sold for 
one-half price. 

2. Books that are usable but not in good 
condition are to be sold at a price determined 
by the person in charge of the exchange. 

3. The used book exchange is to be in 
charge of a faculty member appointed by the 
principal. 

4. The exchange is not to be operated for 
profit; but only as a matter of convenience 
and accommodation to students desiring to 
sell their books as well as those desiring to 
buy used books. 

5. Lists of books that are to be used in 
each grade have been mimeographed and may 
be secured from the home room _ teachers. 
Please do not bring books that are not to be 
used this year. 

Consult this list before bringing your sec- 
ond hand books to the exchange. 

6. Books will be accepted for the exchange 
during the first two days of school. 

7. No books will be sold until Tuesday of 
the first week. 

8. The exchange will continue in opera- 
tion until the end of the first week. 

9. Books will be sold for cash only. 

10. A credit slip will be given each indi- 
vidual bringing books to the exchange. 

11. The owner should be sure that his name 
and only his name is written in each book. 

12. All books not sold will be returned to 
the owners during the second week of school. 
Money received for books sold will be turned 
over to persons owning the books during the 
second week of school (or as soon after the 
close of the exchange as possible). 

13. Every possible effort will be made to 
take good care of the books during the dura- 
tion of the exchange but neither the school 
nor the exchange will be responsible for 
books that are lost. 

14. A final report is to be submitted to the 
principal to contain a complete record of the 
operations of the exchange. (It is also sug- 
gested that this report be presented in chapel.) 

15. All persons bringing books to the ex- 
change agree to abide by the rules and regu- 
lations which have been stated above. 
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Defeating the Negative Case 


HAROLD E. GIBSON 


Coach of Debate in Jacksonville High School, Jacksonville, Illinois 


RESOLVED: That the Several States should enact legislation providing for a system of 
complete medical service available to all citizens at public expense. 


HEN THE framers of this year’s debate 


question came to a final conclusion, 
they were of the opinion that they had framed 
a question that would bring forth from the 
debaters of the high schools of this country a 
thorough discussion of the problems of medi- 
cine. The report of the Committee on the 
Cost of Medical Care had created a great 
amount of discussion as to the needs for a 
system of medical care that would more near- 
ly meet the needs of our people. The debate 
question this year was intended to bring out 
a thorough discussion of the needed medical 
care and proposals for new systems. The de- 
baters this year are liable to fall short of this 
desired objective of discussing new medical 
system by debating systems of taxation in- 
stead—unless the affirmative teams are ex- 
tremely clever in their rebuttal work of meet- 
ing the case of the negative. 


It is a sad, but nevertheless true fact, 
that the American people and particularly 
the American high school negative debaters 
are a very practical lot. You can preach to 
them day after day of the terrible conditions 
and then present them with all the reasons 
why we must have a change. Their last re- 
sort to defeat your well thought plans will be, 
“Can we finance it?” It will be the same 
with State Medicine. In all probability the 
problem will finally be, can we finance State 
Medicine? The negative will center their at- 
tack upon this problem of finance and utterly 
disregard the other problems of a medical na- 
ture that are inherent in the debate question. 
The affirmative will have to meet this type 
of a negative attack in their rebuttal and use 
extreme care in making the negative actually 
debate the question of State Medicine and 
not the question of finance. 


The major weakness of the negative in 
this debate question is that they will be prac- 
tically forced to admit that conditions in the 
field of medical care are extremely bad. 
Among other things they will have to admit 
practically the entire report of the Commit- 
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tee on the Costs of Medical Care. This is an 
authentic and unbiased report and no nega- 
tive team will get very far by attempting to 
deny these statements. When the affirma- 
tive gives such facts as—30% of our people 
make less than $1200 a year and so cannot 
pay for medical care under the present con- 
ditions the negative will have to admit that 
this is so. They will also have to admit that 
only 3% of the total amount of money spent 
for medicine is for medicine of a preventive 
variety; that two-thirds of the 13,000 deaths 
of women at child birth can be prevented by 
proper medical care; that half the 75,000 
deaths annually from tuberculosis can be 
eliminated; that 34% of our children have de- 
fective vision and that 50% have defective 
teeth. These facts the negative cannot well 
deny. If they attempt to deny them they 
are merely Don Quixotes attempting to attack 
mountains of commonly known and accepted 
facts. Remember that it is this admission 
of the negative that they must make concern- 
ing the bad conditions in the field of medicine 
that is the real strength of the affirmative 
in rebuttal on this particular question. 


As soon as the negative have admitted 
that conditions in the field of medicine are 
bad they will launch their attack upon the 
affirmative proposal of State Medicine on the 
stand that State Medicine cannot be financed. 
They will point out the horrible examples of 
Mississippi or Arkansas where it seems to be 
a practical impossibility to even think of fi- 
nancing State Medicine. In doing this they 
are getting away from the real problem of 
this debate and arguing the different systems 
of taxation. The affirmative can make the 
negative get back to the real debate by this 
simple process. Point out that the negative 
as well as the affirmative agree that these 
terrible conditions exist in the field of medi- 
cal care. Both side have admitted that there 
is a need for a change in the system of get- 
ting medical care to the people of the coun- 


try, but that the negative, for some unknown 
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reason have merely stated that conditions are 
bad and that we need a change, but have 
stopped at that point. The negative have ad- 
mitted that bad conditions exist. Then, in- 
stead of presenting a remedy for the system 
they have contented themselves by merely at- 
tacking what the affirmative propose. They 
are taking the asburd stand of the politician 
who spent an hour haranguing his audience 
about the mistakes of the administration in 
dealing with the present day social problems. 
At the end of the lecture a man asked him 
what he would do to remedy the situation. To 
this he made no answer. It seems that the 
negative must have an answer to the evil 
which they admit exists. 

When the affirmative have forced the 
negative to admit that the conditions in the 
field of medicine are bad, and there is every 
reason to indicate that there is a need for a 
change, they should force the negative to 
state just what they propose in the place of 
state medicine to remedy the conditions 
which they admit are so bad. A few of their 
plans or attacks follow to help the affirma- 
tive debaters in formulating their rebuttal 
material. 

IF THE NEGATIVE TAKE THE STAND 
THAT THEY MERELY HAVE TO SHOW 
THAT THE AFFIRMATIVE PLAN SHOULD 
NOT BE ADOPTED TO WIN THEIR CASE: 
The affirmative can take such a stand and 
show many weaknesses in it. To begin with 
the negative have admitted that they realize 
that the conditions in the field of medicine 
are not satisfactory but that they propose to 
do nothing about these bad conditions. How 
will medical conditions be bettered if the neg- 
ative propose no plan? The mere fact that 
they admit that conditions are bad will not 
remedy them. When they attack the plan of 
the affirmative they must show how the plan 
which they are sponsoring will remedy these 
evils. If they present no plan, of course, 
they cannot show any way in which their plan 
will remedy the evils which they claim will 
result from the affirmative plan. The affirm- 
ative must attempt at every point in the re- 
buttal to force the negative to present a plan 
so that they will not have so much time in 
which to attack the financing of the affirma- 
tive plan. 

IF THE NEGATIVE PROPOSE THAT 
WE HAVE A PLAN OF STATE MEDICINE 
ONLY THAT IT BE FINANCED BY THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT: When the nega- 


tive take this stand they are practically ad- 
mitting the entire system as proposed by the 
affirmative, but they are merely quibbling 
over the method of finance and administra- 
tion. The affirmative can come back at this 
type of a plan with the old argument of fi- 
nance. If the states cannot finance why can 
the Federal Government finance the system? 
The burden upon the federal government has 
been increasing day by day in recent times 
and will soon become so great that it cannot 
be borne. Then, too, the negative have ad- 
mitted the theory behind the affirmative sys- 
tem of free medical care. When they have 
done this they have practically admitted the 
argument of the affirmative except for some 
of the minor details of the administration of 
the plan. This type of an argument on the 
part of the negative is extremely unsports- 
manlike because it is taking advantage of the 
affirmative upon a technicality of debate. In 
reality the negative is arguing for the same 
thing that the affirmative is advancing but 
they are apart on only the minutest details. 
IF THE NEGATIVE PROPOSE A PLAN 
OF FREE MEDICAL CARE FOR THE POOR 
AND VOLUNTARY HEALTH INSURANCE 
FOR THE PEOPLE OF THE MIDDLE: 
CLASS: This type of a proposal on the part 
of the negative is perfectly legitimate and 
will be the hardest for the affirmative to 
handle in rebuttal. This argument can be 
handled by attacking it in two ways. To be- 
gin with the first proposal that all the poor 
be given free medical care at the expense of 
the state is really free state medicine on a 
limited basis. It really has much in common 
with the plan of the affirmative. All of the 
evils that the negative have presented against 
the affirmative plan will also be found in this 
part of their own plan. The doctor-patient 
relationship, the lack of free choice of doc- 
tors and the introduction of mass production 
methods to medicine will come under this 
system, if it will come under the affirmative 
system. What then is the difference between 
the two plans? In the second part of the pro- 
posal show how inadequate this idea will be. 
Plans of this voluntary type have been pro- 
posed time and time again but they have nev- 
er been successful. In almost every case the 
people who are constantly sick take advan- 
tage and those who are well most of the time 
still think that they will take the risk of be- 
ing sick themselves. Today we all realize the 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Vitalizing the Alcohol Problem for Youth 


W. Roy BREG 


Executive Secretary of Allied Youth, Washington, D. C. 


HE AVERAGE public school principal or 


teacher has a sincere and intelligent in- 
terest in the alcohol problem, particularly as 
it is related to the young people under his 
guidance. If the presentations in the class- 
room are inadequate and fail to arouse inter- 
est or relate themselves to the pupils own ex- 
periences and observations, there are general- 
ly some other factors to be considered. 

In numbers of school texts the subject of 
beverage alcohol is treated with brief caution 
or not at all. If warranted emphasis is placed 
upon it, the teacher must excavate such scant 
source material as the average library pro- 
vides, and organize her own program or uti- 
lize the propagandized tracts with which a 
school may be flooded at any indication of 
interest. Because of the present-day crowded 
schedules and curricula, the former is not al- 
ways possible, nor are the latter to be trusted. 


Furthermore, the alcohol problem is still 
a heated partisan issue in some communities, 
and a discussion of it is apt to erupt with 
argument in the classroom. For these and 
other obvious reasons, the legal obligations 
imposed in practically all states upon teach- 
er and school are summarily discharged with- 
out evident impression upon the student. 


At the same time, and in spite of these 
handicaps, the more alert school leaders rec- 
ognize that the alcohol problem is daily being 
thrust into student life, and that the respon- 
sibility of those who serve youth is necessar- 
ily to equip them to face it. In this spirit, 
many teachers are forsaking former attitudes 
and prejudices in diligent search for an au- 
thentic approach and a realistic presentation. 

Expulsion of honor students for drinking 
on school premises, public intoxication among 
students at athletic events, and school social 
affairs at which drinks have been freely sup- 
plied, isolated instances though they may be 
in some localities, have brought to educational 
authorities a sense of obligation that tran- 
scends classroom teachments. 


To their assistance come the character- 
building agencies, notably the comparatively 
hew movement, Allied Youth, with its plat- 
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form: “We stand for the liberation through 
education of the individual and society from 
the handicaps of beverage alcohol.” Dis- 
tinctly individualistic, the program and tech- 
nique of the organization, which has head- 
quarters in the National Education Associa- 
tion Building, Washington, D. C., are at the 
same time obviously endowed with educa- 
tional authority. 

Allied Youth is in harmony with public 
school principles, first, in its unrestricted 
membership. Young people, regardless of re- 
ligious, social, or racial differences, or of any 
opinions or habits which they have acquired, 
are invited to consider the program and to 
participate in so far as they are eligible, with 
no further commitment than interest. A 
thoroughly democratic constituency, then, is 
one of the movement’s outstanding assets. 

In the second place, Allied Youth has 
developed an approach to the alcohol problem, 
which in its major aspects is strictly educa- 
tional. Young people are encouraged, stim- 
ulated, and then, directed along lines of 
study and research already pioneered by 
trusted scientific authorities. Through their 
books and articles, Dr. Haven Emerson, of 
Columbia University; Dr. Walter R. Miles, of 
Yale; Dr. William Mayo; and others of great 
distinction teach the scientific facts about 
alcohol as they and their contemporaries have 
discovered them. 


Suggestions as to the best use which can 
be made of such material, together with 
teaching aids, come to the school or the in- 
dividual teacher through the recently inaug- 
urated Affiliate Service of Allied Youth. On 
a small annual fee basis the assistance of a 
staff of highly trained specialists in every 
phase of alcohol education is available, to- 
gether with approved literature, educational 
projects, current information, etc. * 


Another feature of Allied Youth service 
is that of stimulating the preparation of au- 
thentic teaching material, including texts, 
supplements, syllabi, charts, posters, lantern 
slides, etc. With this service go the evalua- 
ting and recommending of such literature as 
is currently available. Two publications that 
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are now widely used are the school text, 
“What About Alcohol”? by Dr. Emil Bogen 
and his collaborator, Lehmann W. S. Hisey; 
and the study and discussion guide, “Youth 
Faces the Liquor Problem,” by Bert H. Davis. 

As has already been indicated, the al- 
cohol problem as it affects young people of 
high school age, particularly, is not confined 
to classroom discussion and formal presenta- 
tions. It is an unwelcomed intruder in ex- 
tra-curricular affairs, with the result that, in 
many instances, otherwise unnecessary re- 
strictions have been placed on youthful ac- 
tivity. 

At this point, too, Allied Youth has a 
definite answer to the problems facing young 
people. Through the formation of local Posts, 
often at the suggestion of a school principal 
and under the sponsorship of a_ successful 
teacher, immediate opportunities for the ap- 
plication of formal alcohol education is offer- 
ed, together with wholesome and youth-sat- 
isfying fellowship. The social and athletic 
program is broad enough and _ sufficiently 
varied to encompass the whole area of local 
youth, and to supply whatever vitamin qual- 
ity is needed in developing a thoroughly 
commendable, vitalized community youth life. 

Under wise and understanding leader- 
ship, beverage alcohol comes to be bracketed 
neither as a social necessity nor as a preying 
monster, but as a problem that affects the 
physical and social well-being of the youth- 
ful individual. It is a problem to be probed 
in its most scientific minutiae, as well as to 
be studied in its social consequences. 

“Show Me” tours, each in itself an ex- 
pertly designed educational project, build up 
a background of appreciation of the liquor 
problem based on analytical personai in- 
spection and directed observation. Deputa- 
tion and dramatic units provide outlets for 
talent and opportunity for leadership devel- 
opment. 


Utopian as it may sound in concept, the 
Allied Youth program is nevertheless sound 
and practical in actual experience. Indeed, 
from the successful pioneering in technique 
that has been carried forward by already or- 
ganized Posts during four years of experi- 
menting, the present program has been de- 
termined. 

It has three salient features that will im- 
mediately commend the movement to edu- 
cators: first, it is designed to fill a specific 
modern need in the educational and social 
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development of youth; second, it is approved 
by national educational authorities, and has 
the co-operation of their professional agen- 
cies and organizations; third, it is promptly 
available, not only in program and literature, 
but in a highly developed and efficient Af- 
filiate Service and in field assistance. 





“Can you coach basketball?” How does 
the candidate know that he can coach? Upon 
what does the candidate base the opinion that 
he will be able to handle an athletic team? 
The situation is the same in regard to other 
extra-curricular activities which are too often 
disposed of by having the applicant underline 
those which he thinks he will be able to 
handle, without any thought as to whether 
his qualifications for this type of work are 
adequate.—Karl E. Gaylord. 





If I can succeed in my effort to train just 
a few boys and girls to sing who never have 
sung, I shall feel that my year has been well 
sepnt. It will mean life-long pleasure and 
profit to them, such as can be gained from no 
other comparable source. If we teach them 
how to sing now, when they are young and 
eager to learn, we will have insured for them 
one requisite, at least, of a happy life.—Doro- 
thy Cook. 





Tt is the business of the school to organ- 
ize the whole educational situation so that 
the pupil has a favorable opportunity to prac- 
tice the qualities of the good citizen with re- 
sults satisfying to himself; and wherever pos- 
sible, extra-curricular activities should grow 
out of curricular activities and return to cur- 
ricular activities to enrich them.—E. K. Fret- 
well. 





I should say that what America needs is 
not large armies and large navies, higher 
tariff walls, more national isolation, a break- 
down of capitalism—what America needs is 
a program that provides for intelligent citi- 
zenship and economic security.—Lotis D. 
Coffman. 





“An educated person is a person who is 
willing to live with himself on terms of 
friendship and self-respect. He has resources; 
he has poise; his emotional balance is not de- 
pendent on people or circumtances; he has 


reached the stage of emotional maturity.”— 


Harry Woodburn Chase. 
January, 1936 
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Focusing at one time and one place the 
expression of the deep desire and determina- 
tion in America for a better way of life, the 
Twenty-first National Recreation Congress, 
held in Chicago, September 30 to October 4, 
1935, under the auspices of the National Rec- 
reation Association, explored the new fron- 
tiers for recreation and found them rich in 
possibilities. In thirty-three discussion groups, 
seven general sessions, and numerous special 
meetings over 1200 delegates from all parts 
of America faced critically the place of pub- 
lic recreation in our local and national life in 
the years ahead. Never before has so repre- 
sentative a group of organized effort for rec- 
reation in America met together. Governors, 
mayors, representatives of various depart- 
ments of the federal government, superin- 
tendents of recreation and parks, representa- 
tives of national education-recreation agencies, 
leaders in music, drama, arts, crafts, sports, 
hobbies, authors, teachers, journalists and 
other thoughtful citizens were in attendance. 

After five days cf conference, study, anal- 
ysis, seeing of demonstrations and exhibits, 
this group departed with a genuine convic- 
tion that public recreation has. a substantial 
place in Amercian life, and that the frontiers 
of this field of public service offer alluring 
prospects. 


CORRECTION 


Through an error “A Noon Hour League” 
released in the November issue of School Ac- 
tivities was credited to Raymond Welsh. The 
author of that article was R. A. Scheer, prin- 
cipal of East Alton-Wood River Community 
High School, Wood River, Illinois. 


CREDIT FOR PLAY 


Kenyon College students will be playing 
ping-pong and pitching horseshoes for college 
credit under the new physical education pro- 
gram of Rudolph J. Kutler, athletic director. 
To get credit required for graduation, the stu- 
dent must demonstrate proficiency in five of 
a group of “immediate needs,” football, bas- 
ketball, baseball, track, cross-country, wrest- 
ling, boxing, speedball, and touch football, 
and in six of a group of “carry-over activi- 
ties,” tennis, golf, bait-casting, archery, bad- 
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minton, horseshoes, swimming, polo, ping- 
pong, bowling, handball, riding, volley ball, 
indoor ball, rifle shooting, billiards, and hik- 
ing.—Journal of Education. 


The Education Committee of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom, 
1924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., is gath- 
ering material for special assembly programs 
or projects emphasizing world peace brother- 
hood, for distribution to schools. It urges that 
teachers who have successfully tried such 
work send suggestions to the above address. 


A DEVOTIONAL PROGRAM 


The junior-senior high school at Chilli- 
cothe, Mo. has a devotional program of un- 
usual interest. At the beginning of the year 
Superintendent H. R. McCall and Principal 
Giles Theilmann met with the Ministerial Al- 
liance and worked out a plan whereby each 
home room is to have a fifteen-minute de- 
votional program each Wednesday morning. 
Representatives from the homerooms met 
with the ministers and worked out a list of 
topics to be discussed in the meetings. These 
students handle all the details of calling the 
ministers each week and giving them their 
subjects. As there are eighteen homerooms 
and only seven participating minsiters there 
are always eleven home room groups that do 
not have a minister. These home room groups 
have their own devotional programs which 
consist of Bible stories, Scripture readings, 
talks, and group discussions on topics of a 
religious nature. The plan is drawing the 
schools and the churches closer together than 
they have ever been before and is very sat- 
isfactory to all concerned. 


In Holdingford, Minnesota, public schools 
season tickets are sold for fifty cents to all 
students in the grades and high school. A 
school carnival in November nets enough pro- 
fits to make this low rate season ticket pos- 
sible. This year’s activity program will in- 
clude four home football games, six home 
basketball games, two class plays, declama- 
tory contest, operetta, band concert, and pos- 
sibly a minstrel show. 
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: Have You Read These’. 


By the Editor 
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“My idea would not be to try logic or 
reason, but to try to pin the Bolshevik idea 
on my opponent,” testified an Insull propa- 
ganda agent before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. “A favorite method of strike-break- 
ing is to dub strikers as disloyal and un- 
American. The terrors of Hitler and Musso- 
lini ride into power on the wings of patriot- 
ism,” states George E. Axtelle in, “What Shall 
Our Schools Teach as Patriotism?” in Educa- 
tional Method for November. Further, “Sup- 
erstition, ignorance, prejudice, passion, and 
hatred are the chains of despotism. No peo- 
ple can long remain free who are not free 
from these..... No greater contribution to 
patriotic education can be made than the de- 
velopment of an appreciation and respect for 
public service and government—such a re- 
spect as will rise up in righteous indignation 
and sweep into oblivion such pervisions as the 
Ohio Gang and Teapot Dome, Big Bill Thomp- 
son and Al Capone, Tammany and Jimmie 
Walker, and others who have blotched our 
political history ..... Habituation in exper- 
imental logic is our best guarantee against 
the subversiveness of Mr. Hearst, Mr Insull, 
Mr. Stalin, Mr. Irenee Du Pont, or Sam Dar- 
cy.” By all means read this brilliant article. 
Axtelle is sound in his reasoning, and vigor- 
ous in his presentation—he pulls no punches. 


What is a “slumping list”? A “homeroom 
bonus”? A “mutual help center”? The “Lady 
Victory Trophy”? “Bleacher Divisional Dec- 
orations”? A “fire slip’? Like to know? 
Well, these and other unique devices will be 
found in L. Hortense Miller’s, “A Homeroom 
and Counseling Plan Involves Character- 
Building Activities,” in the November Junior- 
Senior High School Clearing House. Miss 
Miller describes clearly and completely in 
outline form, the homeroom and student coun- 
cil organization plan (with special emphasis 
upon guidance) in use at Northeast Junior 
High School, Kansas City, Missouri. If you 
are looking for practical ideas, don’t miss this 
article. 


Would you like to decrease the expense 
of your yearbook, or improve the quality of 


«ck 


your mimeographed newspaper? If the first, 
read how to make your own yearbook designs 
out of “Linoleum, Rubber, and Soap.” If the 
second, read, “Producing Attractive Mimeo- 
graphed Papers,” by Margaret Shannon. Both 
of these articles will be found in The Scho- 
lastic Editor for October. 


| 
| 


“Academic Freedom,” is, we don’t need | 


to tell you, a current topic of great impor- 
tance. But we do need to refer you, in case 
you are not already familiar with it, to a 
short but mighty pointed and sensible article, 
“Limitations upon Academic Freedom for 
Public School Teachers,” by William H. Kil- 
patrick, in Teachers College Record for No- 
vember. After you have read this article, 
turn to Edward H. Reisner’s “Academic Free- 
dom and Radical Propaganda,” in the same 
number. It, too, is good. 


Do high school students have ambitions } 


for social improvement? Specifically, just 
what would they like to do? How old were 
they when they first had these ambitions? 
What proportion of students have since aban- 
doned their ambitions? Why did they aban- 
don them? How do those who still have these 
impulses propose to carry them out? 
percentage of boys would go to war regard- 
less of circumstances? What are the motives 
of these young people, anyway? These and 
similar questions are answered by Dr. Harry 
H. Moore in the report of his investigation 
covering 3,769 third and fourth-year high 
school students living in 32 different cities 
and towns of the United States. This valu- 
able and encouraging article, “The Social Im- 
pulses of Youth,” will be found in School and 
Society for November 16, 1935. 


How many of your students ride bicycles? 
What proportion of the bicycles would you 
guess are defective? Ten per cent? Twenty? 
Fifty? Seventy? Why, surely not that many! 
Perhaps not, but a survey in Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, where some five hundred pupils ride 
to school, revealed that ninety-five per cent 
of their bicycles were defective. Naturally, a 
bicycle that is not in first-class condition is 
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a healthy liability. What can be done about 
it? In Safety Education for December, Walter 
A. Gardell describes a very interesting and 
profitable program of educating riders, and 
of inspecting and registering bicycles. Why 
not a similar program for your school? 

“Integrate” is another battle-cry of the 
educational pioneer. “Integrate material,” 
“integrate personality,” “integrate use of 
equipment,” etc. Nora E. Dodson in the Oc- 
tober number of Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House very definitely and practical-- 
ly shows how assembly programs can be in- 
tegrated with “instructional” material in Eng- 
lish, history, civics, stenography, art, music, 
home economics, vocational training, mathe- 
matics, physical training, science, and other 
subjects. This is an A-1 article. 

Further, if you want to develop an inte- 
grated knowledge of the community turn back 
to page 104 and read Kathleen McCarthy’s 
‘Do You Know Your Neighborhood?”—a 
story of community trips and explorations and 
how they grew into an attractive magazine. 


We never get something for nothing. No 
sir, we don’t, not even “free educational” mo- 
tion pictures. They may be free from direct 
cost but even if they are they are not free 
from advertising. So proves Arthus Stenius 
in his article, “We Did Not Know They Were 
Loaded,” in the November Junior-Senior 
High School Clearing House, in which he 
describes his experience with two films pro- 
duced and offered gratis by the Castle Films 
of Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. 
You will be interested in learning the amaz- 
ing extent to which the subtle advertising got 
across to the pupils, as well as the amazing 
extent to which the educational contributions 
did not get across. Little wonder he states, 
“Gratis films and other educational ‘aids’ of- 
fered by various private concerns have an 
aim, and it is not the helping of the teacher 
to teach more effectively .... Gratis educa- 
tional aids from private concerns are ‘loaded’.” 


What do graduates think of the extra- 
curricular program of the high school? Why 
did they not participate more fully? After be- 
ing out of school for several years how would 
they evaluate the program offered to them? 
What do they believe should be added to this 
program? Which do you think they believed 
to be more beneficial in after life, music or 
athletics? You will find the answers t~ these 
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and similar pertinent questions in, “High 
School Graduates Appraise Extra-Curriculum 
Activities,” in the November School Review. 
The investigation was made and is reported 
by F. Byron B. Cory. 





“The instincts of youth call for danger 
and if they are denied the personality is 
warped. Among the physical sports the ac- 
tivities that carry the risk of death are the 
vitamins of the race.. We may expect that 
Americans when assured of economic secur- 
ity will take on quickly the reckless, homeric, 
youthful qualities that characterize human 
nature under such conditions. Curiosity of 
the materialistic, scientific type will doubt- 
less expand as the deadening effect of eco- 
nomic worry is lifted. The hunger for skill 
will demand fuller satisfaction. Hobbies will 
become more widespread.”—David Cushman 
Coyle. 





When a_ speculator is successful he is 
called a financier; when he is unsuccessful he 
is a branded failure. 








PLAYS 


SAVE YOURSELF 
TIME, BOTHER, EXPENSE 


Order from one source—Youmans in Kan- 
sas City—the best plays and entertain- 
ments published by all the scattered dra- 
matic publishers of America. 


A customer says, “Regardless of where I 
learn of a good play I can always get it 
quickly from Youmans in Kansas City.” 
This is literally true in 97 cases out of 100. 
Our vast stock of entertainment publica- 
tions provides quick shipment. Our ex- 
perienced staff guarantees efficient service. 
Ask for free catalogs, and lists you need. 


Full Evening Plays Minstrel 
One-Act Plays Assembly Helps 


Readings Grade Schools 
Church Girls & Women 
Novelties Contest Plays 


RAYMOND YOUMANS 


Publishing Company 
A-1325 Minnesota Ave., 
Kansas City, Kansas 
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School Clubs 


Edgar G. Johnston, Department Editor 
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Have you a bramble patch? I remember 
as a boy a neighbor who raised fine black- 
berries for market. Each fall when the bear- 
ing season was over he spent weeks cutting 
out the old canes which had served their 
purpose and burning them. He left only the 
vigorous new shoots which would bear the 
next year’s crop. 

The farm changed hands and the black- 
berry patch was neglected by the new owner. 
It soon became an impenetrable thicket where 
new plants had to struggle through a mass 
of weeds and dead canes, and passageway 
for even the hardiest picker was next to im- 
possible. A well-kept field had become a 
bramble patch. 

In most schools there are clubs like the 
dead canes in the bramble patch. They may 
once have had vital programs, but they are 
now quite dead as far as rendering any use- 
ful service to their members or the school. 
They continue to exist merely because no one 
has taken the trouble to clear out dead wood. 
“No, the Latin Club (or airplane, or science) 
hasn’t done much for several years, but we’ve 
always had a Latin Club.” Such moribund 
activities not only do no good but actually 
harm the whole extra-curricular program. 

The plan of having clubs chartered by 
the student council or some central commit- 
tee has been growing in favor. In the Cen- 
tral High School at Flint, Michigan, clubs ap- 
ply each year for renewal of their charters. 
This plan is excellent. It seves to insure on 
the part of each club a reconsideration of its 
aims and its program. Moreover, this annual 
review presents a suitable occasion for elim- 
inating the obviously useless. The aim in 
every school should be not merely to have 
more clubs but to have active, well planned 
clubs which serve a vital purpose. 





What the Clubs Are Doing 





THE STORY OF MATHVILLE 
A project carried out in the 8-Al class in 
mathematics at the Grosse Point (Michigan) 
High School, under the direction of Humphrey 
C. Jackson, teacher of mathematics. 
Realizing that most of the problems stud- 
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ied in the 8-A course of mathematics related 
to Mathematics in Life, it was suggested that 
the class organize as a community. “Math- 
ville” was chosen as the name of this com- 
munity, a mayor elected, a tax department 
set up, a city planning board appointed and 
a bank organized. Each pupil of the class 
was chosen for, or appointed to some respon- 
sible position such as, tellers in the bank, city 
auditor, publicity chairman, etc. Officers of 
the bank were elected and a board of direc- 
tors chosen. Stock was issued and sold to 
members of the class, all of whom were proud 
to own it. One group of boys organized a 
newspaper and printed interesting accounts 
of the progress of the city of Mathville, as 
well as advertisements of various companies 
which were organized to carry on the business 
of the city. Another group conducted a brok- 
erage office, still others real estate and insur- 
ance companies. The building industries were 
represented and even law firms. One day a 
week was devoted to conducting the affairs 
of Mathville, regular assignments being given 
the other four days of the week. A great deal 
of initiative, enthusiasm and interest was dis- 
played by the pupils, the teacher acting as 
advisor. Attempts were made to conduct the 
city as a real community might carry on its 
affairs. Pupils were allowed to work on the 
project which most interested them and along 
which line they showed special talent. Par- 
ents commented favorably upon the project 
stating that they had never known their chil- 
dren to be so interested in mathematics. 


A COMMUNITY CIVICS CLUB 


Simmons Junior High School, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 

The Community Civics Club at Simmons 
Junior High School has set up three objec- 
tives for its activities. They are: first, to 
arouse interest in civic affairs; second, to en- 
courage the pupils to participate actively in 
civic projects; and, third, to develop civic 
leadership. The members are required to 
memorize these objectives upon admission to 
the club and plan their activities for the year 
so that these objectives may be as nearly 
reached as possible. 
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To reach the first objective the club 
makes a study of current problems, usually 
of a local nature. Speakers address the club 
on community affairs. These include the 
mayor, city commissioners, police and fire of- 
ficials, school board members, and state leg- 
islators. Usually the subject suggested to the 
speaker by the club officers is one that has 
received considerable attention in the news- 
papers, such as the proposal for a civic audi- 
torium, the plan for a new water system, and 
new ordinances made by the city commission. 
In addition to these addresses, club members 
give talks, reports and debates on timely 
questions. 

Several major projects are planned every 
year in an attempt to reach the second ob- 
jective. These activities are usually confined 
to the school, although the club has engaged 
in several community projects. The club has 
sponsored a school clean-up campaign, a 
school spirit contest, a school campaign and 
election on General Election Day, and a fire 
prevention campaign. An annual assembly 
program contest is sponsored by the club. It 
encouraged and supervised the preparation of 
a school creed by the student body. The club 
co-operated with the local American Legion 
post in a tree planting project and also con- 
ducted a city wide clean-up campaign. 

The third objective is reached, not 
through any particular activity, but through 
the manner in which the activities are car- 
ried out. A pupil committee is placed in 
charge of each club activity. This committee 
assumes all responsibility for planning and 
directing the work of club members on this 
activity. The sponsor assists the committee to 
give assurance of a thorough and well- or- 
ganized plan for every activity. The pupils 
must assume all responsibility for a project. 
However, this is done only under teacher 
guidance. 


Although the degree to which the ob- 
jectives have been reached cannot be meas- 
ured, the sponsors of the club during the 
seven years of its existence have been high- 
ly pleased with the apparent results. (Re- 
port by William T. Gruhn, sponsor.) 


THE FORUM CLUB 
Ann Arbor Senior High School, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Ann Arbor Senior High School offers a 
course in Home and Foreign Problems: Dur- 
ing the first semester such subjects as the 
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family, crime, unemployment, population, law 
enforcement, delinquency, public opinion, the 
farmer, public utilities, immigration, civil 
liberties, and various forms of government are 
carefully studied. In the second semester; 
nationalism, war—its causes and cure, inter- 
national organization, conduct of foriegn rela- 
tions, and world “sore spots” are the subjects 
for study. 

Many books and magazines are available 
for the students who care to read. One day 
per week is allowed for discussion on sub- 
jects decided on by the class. Absolute free- 
dom of opinion on the part of the students 
is encouraged. All controversial issues are 
freely discussed. 

In order to bring a more realistic and 
vivid educational experience to the students 
a Forum Club has been organized to bring 
representatives from different groups before 
the students. 

The Forum meets every two weeks. The 
program and its arrangement are entirely in 
the hands of students. 

The first Forum of the current year cen- 
tered around the problem of the unemployed 
in our society. The chairman of the evening 
was a case worker. Four ten minute presen- 
tations of the problem were given by two un- 
employed men. The one was a Communist. 
The other a negro electrician, a university 
graduate. The Communist gave the position 
of the advocate of the class struggle, the 
negro, of the more resigned and philosophic 
victim. The case workers explained their re- 
actions to their jobs, and the inadequacy of 
relief. Following the speeches, students were 
asked to direct their questions to any speak- 
er. The entire meeting lasted one and one- 
half hours. 


The most recent Forum centered around 
the Negro in our contemporary society. Oth- 
ers will deal with Civil Liberties, the immi- 
grant, and such subjects as the class finds 
interesting. 


Occasionally the students are asked to 
contribute a nickel or a dime toward the ex- 
pense of the speakers. 

During the second semester the univer- 
sity cooperates in a program which enables 
the class to hear students from some twelve 
or fifteen foreign countries. 


The Forum deals with extremely contro- 
versial issues. However, it is the belief of 
those in charge that future citizens should 
be introduced to every form of opinion with- 
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out any efforts at indoctrination. Needless 
to say there is a remarkable interest on the 
part of the students. The attendance aver- 
ages over on hundred per meeting. (Report 
by Kermit Eby, sponsor.) 


“A CLUB THAT DID THINGS” 
Collegeville (Pennsylvania) High School 

An etiquette club! This is the group with 
which Miss Mary Francis did things at Col- 
legeville High School, Collegeville, Pennsyl- 
vania this year. 

Among the most outstanding of the under- 
takings, we would include: a tea, given for 
the faculty, an inexpensive but delightful af- 
fair which presented excellent opportunities 
for the use of good manners (and also brought 
teacher and pupil together); a fashion show, 
presented in assembly, in which correct and 
incorrect dress for activities throughout an 
entire day for each member of a family were 
shown and appropriately commented upon; a 
suvey among members to discover what hab- 
its they found most annoying in teachers, and 
also a survey among teachers to see what 
types of pupil habits annoyed them; a trip 
to furniture departments of three Philadel- 
phia stores (guides were provided gladly by 
the stores) to gain taste in and appreciation 
of well furnished rooms, model homes, and 
period furniture. (Report by Anna Mabel 
Fritsch.) 





DEFEATING THE NEGATIVE CASE 


(Continued from Page 26) 
advantage of having automobile insurance 
especially against injuring other people. Yet 
this insurance never became anything like 
universal until several states made it compul- 
sory. It will be the very same way with the 
system of voluntary medical insurance. Ev- 
ery one will admit that it is a good thing but 
only a small group of the more frugal people 
will take advantage of the opportunity. Then 
when sickness comes along the people of the 
middle class will have the same type of med- 
ical bills that they have today. If we wish 
to remedy the system practically we will have 
to make it compulsory and then it is identical 
with the plan of the affirmative. 

SAMPLE AFFIRMATIVE REBUTTAL 
CARDS: Below you will find two negative 
arguments that will appear in nearly every 
debate. Immediately following each argu- 
ment a sample of a rebuttal card that will 
answer these arguments will also be found. 


These are single arguments refuting single 
points while a rebuttal spech is made up of a 
number of such single arguments. 

NEGATIVE ARGUMENT: It is a well 
known fact that the cost of an adequate sys- 
tem of medical care in this country will cost 
about $30 per person. This will mean that 
the taxation burden of the states will have 
to be increased by a sum which is equal to 
multiplying the total population by 30. Can 
the states afford such a burden? 

AFFIRMATIVE REBUTTAL CARD: To 
refute this argument that the states cannot 
finance the huge cost of state medicine be- 
cause this state medicine will increase the 
state expenditures by a sum equal to 30 times 
the total population we need only to study the 
fallacies present in this argument. Why do 
they contend that this will amount to any 
such figure? First they forget that this $30 
includes about $6 which is the expense of the 
public health service. We already spend this 
sum in the United States so there would be 
no additional burden on the people from this 
source. Then, too, the people who now spend 
over $30 per year for medical care could con- 
tinue to pay it and thus greatly lessen the 
burden on the state. When these various 
things are taken into consideration and we 
remember the vast sums that can be saved 
by this more efficient management of our 
medical facilities we can see that the costs of 
medicine will not be increased in any such 
manner as the negative contend. 


NEGATIVE ARGUMENT: The plan of 
the affirmative will do away with the close 
personal relationship that exists today be- 
tween the doctor and the patient. 


AFFIRMATIVE REBUTTAL CARD: First, 
in regard to this close personal relationship 
between doctor and patient we are inclined 
to wonder how it works in the large private 
clinics where the doctor knows the patient 
only by the name on the card and the illness 
only by the brief diagnosis made by some 
interne in an outer office. The greater need 
is not for the negative to attack the affirma- 
tive plan for not taking care of this need for 
a personal relationship under the system of 
State Medicine but the negative must show 
how they will remedy the existing bad con- 
ditions in the field of medicine without doing 
away with this relationship. Then, and not 
until then, may the negative attack the affir- 
mative for not taking care of this close per- 
sonal relationship in their plan. 
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Stunts and Entertainment Features 


Mildred H. Wilds, Department Editor 


—_~ 





A TRIP ALONG MAIN STREET 


Jack Baker 


Come for a trip along main street with 
a high school who has already found the ad- 
venture a profitable festivity. The placards 
announcing the affair asked the people to do 
their shopping on “Main Street,” on a certain 
Friday evening from six to ten o’clock. Ad- 
mission to the school house where the bazaar 
was held cost 25 cents for adults and 10 cents 
for children and entitled each person to an 
ice cream cone and admission to a play. Down 
in the basement supper was served in cafe- 
teria style from six to seven o’clock. 


“Main Street” occupied the first floor of 
the school building, with the shops (booths) 
of various sorts arranged along the sides. One 
class of school girls had charge of the ice 
cream stand and next to their shop was the 
“village bakery” where home-made pies, 
cakes and bread were sold. A shop for the 
sale of pop corn, and pop corn candy balls 
came next. The “notion” store offered needle- 
work, handkerchiefs, useful and fancy arti- 
cles. A class of boys and girls conducted a 
“quick lunch” cafe and sold “hot dog” sand- 
wiches. 

Near the center of the row of shops on 
“main” street was a shop called “Hallowe’en 
Fun and Frolic,” where all kinds of Hallow- 
e’en articles and oddities were sold, most of 
which were made by students. This was 
about the most attractive shop on “main” 
street. The girls were dressed in Hallowe’en 
costumes and made a hit with everyone who 
visited their shop. If held at some other time 
of the year, costumes and articles sold should 
be seasonal. 


Near the end of the ‘street” was a garden 
surrounded by a white fence, the palings of 
which were made of pasteboard and crepe 
paper. Flowers, also made of paper, grew 
along the fence. The garden belonged to 
“Mary, Mary, quite contrary,” and other lit- 
tle folks belonging to the kindergarten class. 
Small packages had been “planted” with the 
flowers, and for the sum of five or ten cents 
the gardeners would uproot a package. Con- 
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tributions to the fair which could not be 
classified were sold at the “five and ten cent 
store.” 

A “post-office” selling “parcel post” 
packages, and even a “laundry” shop was 
there. The laundry was conducted by boys 
dressed in Chinese costume. Boys sold the 
laundry tickets, which the boy in charge 
would match to the ticket fastened to the 
packages laid upon shelves behind the coun- 
ter. 

The play, which was given toward the 
close of the evening, was called “The Rum- 
mage Sale” which fitted in with the general 
theme. The sale, if advertised a month ahead 
of date offers more opportunities for inter- 
esting and enlisting the service of boys and 
girls not only in the soliciting of articles for 
sale but in conducting the bazaar itself. 





THE TESTUBOLIAN 
Nell R. Staves 


If you are looking for a variation to the 
usual musical numbers on your class day pro- 
gram introduce the testubolian to your audi- 
ence. 

The stunt is craried out with a number 
of test tubes. The tubes are used as whistles 
tuned to the notes needed. It is best to have 
one blower for each note. Original costuming 
will add to the sketch or an impersonation of 
the faculty or some of the members of the 
senior class will add humor. 


The test tubes may be tuned in several 
ways. A simple method is to fill the tubes 
with water to such depths as will leave the 
proper length air columns to make the notes. 
When the water evaporates, however, the 
tubes will not be in tune. The use of paraf- 
fin instead of water is more permanent. Af- 
ter the wax has been melted and permitted 
to harden to the proper depth, it will need 
no further attention. When, in tuning the 
tubes with paraffin wax, the tone is higher 
than desired, it is possible to remove the 
column of wax, trim off a little from the top, 
and replace it for another trial. The tuning 
should be done with a piano and only the 
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notes needed for the musical selection need 
be prepared. 

The player of the testubolian is simply 
the director of the blowers. He lines up the 
blowers, each with his tube, in order of their 
tones. With a baton or pointer, he points 
to each blower as he would have that note 
sounded. With a little practice it is possible 
to play a number of simple tunes such as 
“Good Night Ladies,” or “Row, Row, Row 
Your Boat.” With more practice, master the 
school song or the senior class song. 





THE THREE LITTLE PIGS 
Frances Burnham 


Using the song “Who’s Afraid of the Big 
Bad Wolf?” as a theme, this makes a clever 
brief stunt. 

CHARACTERS:—First little pig who is 
dressed in trousers and a sweater the color 
of a rival school. 

Second little pig who is dressed to repre- 
sent another school, 

Third little pig who is dressed in the 
home school colors. 


The big bad wolf who represents the op- 
posing team in the game at hand. It is all 
the better if this team has beaten the teams 
represented by the first two little pigs. 

Each character can wear a sign bearing 
the name of the school he represents. Get 
some student who is handy at drawing to 
fashion three pig masks and one wolf mask. 
No particular stage setting is needed. 

While a group of girls sing the song, 
“Who’s Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf?” the 
little pigs go through the appropriate mo- 
tions. For the straw house the first little 
pig drops a handfull of straw. For the twig 
house, the second little pig drops a handful of 
twigs. The third little pig brings in some 
bricks and busily arranges them while the 
other two are dancing and singing. Playing the 
flute, etc., is all done in pantomime. 

Of course, when the big bad wolf blews 
over the first two houses, the two little pigs 
rush to the third one for protection. He 
shoves them behind him, draws forth a huge 
sign reading “.......... eid Will Win,” and the 
old wolf staggers and sneaks away. 

Then have the chorus sing the last part 
of the song, changing the words to “Who’s 
Afraid of old ........ (opposing team)........ ?” and 
so forth. 


If the cheer leaders are ready to lead a 
quick snappy yell as soon as the sunt is over, 
it adds to the effectiveness. The whole school 
can also join in singing “Who’s Afraid of 
per nant Bere : 





YESTERDAY’S YEARBOOKS 


Gertrude E. Meade 


The stage of the auditorium should be 
arranged with a dais or throne, and there 
should be steps from the front of the stage 
to the main aisle of the auditorium. 

The procession forms in the rear of the 
auditorium. It is made up of: 


COSTUMES 


We carry a full line of Costumes, Wigs, 
Beards, Grease Paints, Evening Dress Suits, 
Tuxedoes, Wooden Shoes, and Swords, for 
home talent shows and masquerade balls. 


FOR RENT OR FOR SALE 


Niemann Costume Co. 
Box 167 Grand Island, Nebraska 











New High School Plays 











Send for our complete 1936 catalogue 
for descriptions of these full-length 
plays which we particularly recommend: 

Through the Keyhole 

Huckleberry Finn 

David Copperfield 

Tiger House 

The Tin Hero 

Wind in the South 

Be Yourself 

Mignonette 
We publish all types of entertainment 
material, one-act plays, operettas, skits, 
novelty stunts, orations, declamatory 
readings, Junior high plays, children’s 
material, etc. 





The 


Northwestern 


Press 


2200 Park Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minresota 
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A trumpeter 

A flag-bearer 

An announcer 

Miss A U H §, 

High School 
Two pages, holding the train of Miss 
AUHS 

Two guards, dressed in gym clothes and 
wearing school caps. They carry 
wooden swords. 

(The Queen, the announcer, the pages, 
and the trumpeter were dressed in Elizabeth- 
an costums from a Shakespearian play.) 

TRUMPETER (blows assembly). 
ANNOUNCER (in loud pompous tone). 
Make way for the Queen! Make way for the 
Queen—Miss A U H S&S. 
ALL. Make way for the Queen! 
TRUMPETER (sounds the call). 
(Procession moves up the aisle. A march 
may be played on the piano. On the stage 
the Queen takes her place on the dais, the 
pages at her back, Malvolio at one side, the 
flagbearer at the right of the stage, and the 
trumpeter at the left. The two guards re- 
main on duty, one on each side of the steps.) 
QUEEN. My loyal subjects— 
In the Spring a livelier iris 
Settles on the turtle dove— 
In the Spring a young man’s fancy 
Lightly turns to thoughts of love, 
And we, as students, 
Turn our thoughts to yearbooks, 
To books that will preserve the memories 
And the faces of our friends 

.During our high school years. 

Today I should like to review something 
of the annuals of the past. How has this 
school preserved its traditions and the mem- 
ories of its graduates? 

ANNOUNCER. Your Highness, I have but 


or Miss Arcata Union 





When thinking of Plays 
REMEMBER 


“The House That Helps” 


Publishers of 
Dependable Plays and Entertainments 
Large catalog sent on request 


Eldridge Entertainment 


House, Inc. 


Franklin, Ohio 
And 829 15th St., Denver, Colo. 
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to strike thrice upon the earth with this wand, 
and you shall see a parade of Yesterday's 
Yearbooks. 

QUEEN. So be it! Strike! 

(Queen seats herself. Announcer strikes the 
floor three times.) 

TRUMPETER (blows salute). 

ANNOUNCER. Miss Mary Johnson, editor 
of the Advance for 1901. 

(A member of the annual staff dressed in a 
costume somewhere in the neighborhood of 
1901, enters and tells a few interesting facts 
about the first annual of the school, mentions 
any relative of the editor who is now attend- 
ing high school, and tells her present name 
and address, if possible.) 

(And so on through the years, each editor 
being impersonated by a girl or boy in a 
dress of the period. For 1918 and 19 no an- 
nual was published and the principal arose 
from his seat in the audience and told of the 
difficulties encountered by yearbook staffs 
during that period. The editors group them- 
selves on the stage.) 

(When the announcer calls 1936 in a loud 
voice and no one responds, the Queen rises 
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BOOKS 


show and tell you how well pupils in 
each grade should write. These books 
also contain meaningful copies taken 
from the other school subjects. 


Special Offer 


A Teachers’ Manual and pupils’ 
book for your particular grade will be 
sent postpaid for 25c. State which 
grade you teach. 


THE ZANER-BLOSER 
COMPANY 


Handwriting Publishers Since 1895 
DEPT. A 


Columbus, Ohio 
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MUSIC PUBLISHERS SERVICE 


EVERYTHING FROM ONE SOURCE to 
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(Saves You Money >> 
es elk AS — ler 
th 
Educational Music Bureau’s Centralized ser- we 
vice saves you money by eliminating unneces- ’ 
sary postage, correspondence and bookkeeping. au 
Everything on ONE order . . . only ONE ac- the 
count to establish . . . instead of haphazard, by 
costly, uncertain and time-consuming buying stu 
from scattered sources. sce 
Educational Music Bureau’s Centralized ser- ha 
vice saves you the 3 to 6 weeeks’ ruinous delay be! 
of buying from mere agents who carry no (S 
school music stock and whose advisory ca- of 
pacity is nil . . . here, complete stocks are at we 
your disposal .. . all school music supplies... ¢ 
materials and merchandise of all publishers ha 
and manufacturers ... everything you need I 
in ONE quick shipment. Our staff of 50 in- spe 
terested persons assures prompt, personal ser- sut 
vice. Remember, E. M. B. is the ONLY place 
where such service and supplies may be ob- the 
tained in a way so comprehensive. E. M. B. is The 
“America’s Leading Authority” me 
. « « « 16,000 schools, supervisors, music on School Music Materials hor 
directors and purchasing agents are now oes This is national recognition, voiced a 
using E. M. B. Centralized Service. If often in these very words by innumerable “ 
directors and supervisors of music, in cite 
you are not among them, try the E. M. B. speaking of the important work that is edi’ 
with your next order. being conducted by the Educational Music nev 
Bureau, Inc. brit 
the 
Write For New FREE to bona fide music direc- N 
Speed tors, supervisors and purchasing m 
E.M.B. craer Guide agents. | - 
y f 
There are Guides and Guides—but only ONE AUTHENTIC 
E. M. B. GUIDE. 
. EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 
r- 434 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago i 
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in wrath from her throne.) 

QUEEN. What! No annual for 1936? Call 
in the president of the student body! 

(The guards go for the president who says 
that at the last council meeting an editor 
and a business manager were elected.) 
QUEEN. Will you summon them? 

(The editor and business manager are brought 
by the guards. They stand at the throne.) 
QUEEN. Can you tell me why you intend 

to forget the students of the present year? 

Cannot memories of them be preserved with 

the others? 

EDITOR. Most gracious Majesty, the prob- 
lem is so difficult, the hardships are many, 
the cost is tremendous, and alas, it is so much 
work to sell advertising to make it pay. 

EDITOR (now rising and turning to the 
audience). You see before you the spirit of 
the Arcata High School annuals summoned 
by the magic of a wand. Once more the 
students of yesteryear come forth to view the 
scenes of hallowed memories. But there will 
have to be a greater and much stronger magic 
before a 1936 annual will answer the roll call. 
(She goes on with her talk explaining some 
of the editorial prob'ems with which she is 
working.) 

QUEEN. And you, Business Manager, what 
have you to say? 

BUSINESS MANAGER (puts over his 
speech which is a plea for every student to 
subscribe to one book.) 

QUEEN. You have both spoken well, and 
these my subjects will rally to your cause. 
There will be the reward of perpetual re- 
membrance if you can give to this class the 
honor of a yearbook. 

(The curtain may be drawn, or, the pro- 
cession down the main aisle would be more 
effective, this time increased by the former 
editors in the order of their appearance, the 
newly elected editor and business manager 
bringing up the rear with the president of 
the student body.) 

NOTE:—The dialogue can very easily be 
changed to fit the different schools and pub- 
lications. Also the name of the local school 
should be used for the queen. 





MYSTERY MAN 


J. Zimmerman Edwards 


The mystery man may be attired either 
in conventional black with a black pointed 
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mustache or in long flowing robes of mystery 
as a genuine wizard. 

When the fun is ready to begin, the en- 
tertainer is introduced with great ado, to- 
gether with huis assistat. He begins with a 
simple experiment. Since he is a stranger in 
their midst, he volunteers to call out the first 
names of any one in the audience. After he 
has succeeded in getting several or many to 
the stage, he proceeds to go through a num- 
ber of ridiculous performances, dealing per- 
sonally with each, asking one where he was 
born, another the color of his sweetheart’s 
eyes, another the distance to the stars, and 
questions that have no bearing on the first 
name. Finally he acts as if he begins to 
sense the solution, grows very enthusiastic 
and finally exclaims, ‘““Now I have it—the first 
name of each of you was “Baby.” 





FAMILY NIGHT 
R. G. Walrath 


At Manzanola (Colorado) High School 
our athletic fund was having a depression 











KAGAWA ---- 


THE GREAT JAPANESE LEADER 


----is telling 


university students that “no graduate 
ever need be out of a job. Let him 
organize and run a cooperative.” 
Dr. Arthur E. Morgan and Dr. Glenn 
Frank have recently repeated this 
opinion. 


Cooperation, Hall and Watkins (1934) 
$3.00. New textbook published by 
the Cooperative Union. A superior 
book for personal use and as a text 
on Consumer’s Cooperative Move- 
ment. 


Send for complete list of books and 
publications. 


Order from 


The Cooperative League 
167 West 12th Street, New York City 
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due to the falling off of gate receipts at bas- 
ketball games. We decided that if we could 
arouse the interest of the fans who were 
staying home on game nights, we could get 
them to attend regularly. So last year we 
tried the FAMILY NIGHT idea. We admit- 
ted to one home game each entire family for 
twenty-five cents. The idea was well ad- 
vertised on our posters and through the school 
and we had a packed house. Families had 
to come together in order to get in on one 
ticket, and had to be immediate members of 
the family and not in-laws or cousins. We 
didn’t permit single fellows with girls to get 
in on one ticket. This caused many a young 
fellow to come with his family and his girl 
with hers, and then they got together in the 
gym. Children that were seldom seen with 
their parents came with them. All of this 
created a good spirit at the game. The “stay- 
at-home” fans were out that night and a good 
game roused their interest and they attended 
all games after that and followed us to the 
district tournament. 





OUR LITTLE THEATRE 
Ruth G. Hartwell 


We built our theatre mostly of wood from 
boxes. It was 2% feet x 2 feet, with a depth 
of 12 inches, open at both top and bottom. 
We stood it up so that the open sides were 
front and back. By cutting a dowel rod of 
one inch diameter in two equal parts, we 
made rollers for the reels of pictures we in- 


























tended to show. These rods were fastened 
two inches from each side at top and bottom 
with nails that were inserted through holes 
drilled large enough for them to turn easily. 
The bottom nails were slipped through the 
holes and fastened firmly into the rods. The 


top nails were “beheaded” and slipped in 
through the top drilled holes and the end left 
protruding was given a handle in the form 
of a piece of the dowel rod cut to two-inch 
tength. 

We tacked on each side some pleated and 
hemmed colored cotton which the girls had 
prepared for curtains. Across the top we 


LITTLE THEATRE 


, Alt. 
CARE OF THE | J ‘| 
TEETH. “a 


PAR FT 

Ces ak nd t 
glued a piece of heavy paper neatly shaped, 
with lettering for the name of our little show, 
and the construction was done. 

Using white, rolled shelf paper that can 
be purchased in nearly any hardware or ten 
cent store for our reels, we transferred to it 
pictures that we had found or developed on 
a history project. We were so pleased with 
the results that we made two other reels on 
the remaining shelf paper. These reels we 
attached to the dowel rod rollers with thumb 
tacks and found it easy to change reels quick- 
ly when we so desired. 

This little stage we easily carried around 
for demonstration work. There two students 
worked the reels while one chosen after com- 
petition gave a little curtain talk as the pic- 
tures moved. Since then it has found itself 
applicable to almost every subject from lit- 
erature to science, and the students take it 
for granted that a new reel must be added 
to our collection every now and then. 














New subscribers to School Activities will 
be interested to know that, besides complete 
files of back numbers at $1.50 per volume, 
several hundred assorted back numbers are 
available at ten—no two alike—for a dollar, 
cash with order. | 





When a community employs a teacher it 
is buying the moral and spiritual outlook of 
its children.—Our Public Schools. 

j January, 1936 
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Games for the Group 


Mary D. Hudgins, Department Editor 
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A MAGIC PARTY 
Mary Dean 


Invitations might go out on black cats, 
the words written in white ink. They might 
be written in disappearing ik. In this case 
a slip should be inclosed with the apparently 
blank bit of paper giving directions for read- 
ing the hidden message. A medium of writ- 
ing should be used which requires only a 
simple household article to bring it out. No 
one is going to make a trip to the drug store 
to be able to read an unknown message. 
When the prospective guest finds the message, 
it is this: 

Do you like magic? 
Do you understand magic? 
Would you experience magic? 
Then come, attend an evening of magic! 
ED sintidicubiebicve  _ == eeteses 


The Magic Party may be either a social 
gathering or a money making affair. Many 
of the same stunts and games may be used for 
both. Some, naturally, will be different. 

In either case a FORTUNE TELLER is 
necessary. Let her work in a booth or small 
room which is dark and shadowy. Magic 
is best suggested by disappearing ink. A 
“magic flame” lends itself well to her pur- 
pose. Therefore, let the fortunes be written 
in lemon juice. When ready to be revealed, 
all she has to do is to draw the slips of paper, 
slowly back and forth just above the flame 
of a lighted candle. 

Here is an incantation for her chant. She 
recites it as she waves the paper back and 
forth over the flame. 

Magic candle, magic flame, 

More powerful than tongue can name, 
Write your tale, and tell it true 
Reveal the fate revealed to you. 

Pray let the hand of magic write, 

The future that you see tonight. 

N. B. After the disappearing ink has 
dried there is no way to tell what is written 
on each slip. If fortunes are used which have 
been designed especially for men or women 
it would be best to have a box for each group 
in which to house prospective fortunes. 
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Here are suggested fortunes: 
For Women— 
Your fortune’s with a well known Ace 
Who comes out first in every race. 
Your honeymoon will lead you far 
To lands where Orientals are. 
A star reporter you will choose 
Who'll comb the wide world for his news. 
Your future? It’s all to the good 
You’ll end up out in Hollywood. 
You’ll rue the day you met a man 
Who wears a rugged coat of tan. 
An eye for looks, a tooth for sweet 
He’ll have ’em both, the Fate you’ll meet. 
Short and fat or tall and thin? 
Take the blond. Success he’ll win. 
Beware a man with too much charm. 
His friendship’s sure to bring you harm. 
If it’s money that you seek, 
You'll meet the lad within a week. 
Ambitious lass, fate smiles on you 
Your pet dream soon is coming true. 
Treat him nicer day by day, 
For lassie, love may fly away. 
A career and husband too, 
And both successes wait for you. 
For Men— 
There’s a certain lady who 
Dreams all night and day of you. 
With a fair damsel by your side 
You soon will find and keep your stride. 


Not by guess work you succeed 
Plan and study, ponder and read. 


Maybe tomorrow, maybe next year 
You'll meet a young lady who grows very dear. 


Success is written in your star 
Your job will lead to lands afar. 


Soon you’ll be the latest rage. 
You’ll meet success upon the stage. 


Of offers one and offer two 
Choose the first, it’s best for you. 


A certain blonde will help you to 
Success that lasts a lifetime through. 


You’re moving toward a better day 
Tronbles quickly fade away. 
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Watch your step, my lad, for two 
Determined girls are after you. 


Of sharp tongued women, best beware 
Especially as a lifetime’s share. 


With just a bit more confidence 
You’re headed for real prominence. 
THE MAGIC CARPET 

A leader is chosen who becomes the guide 
for the tour on the Magic Carpet. Players sit 
in a circle about the leader. Each is given a 
name which corresponds to a country or city 
which the journey might include. At a given 
signal the trip is on. The leader-guide keeps 
up a running patter (prepared beforehand if 
necessary) of explaining to the tourists the 
wonders of the lands through which they are 
traveling. As the carpet moves from place 
to place the leader mentions the fact. For 
example “Tiring of Cairo, we move on to 
Naples.” Before the count of 10, “Cairo” and 
“Naples” must have changed places. If they 
have been asleep on the job their names are 
taken and later they must pay a forfeit. Be- 
fore the end of the journey almost everybody 
will have at least one forfeit to pay. If it is 
a purely social gathering, required forfeits 
may be “magic tricks.” (Everybody knows at 
least one.) If the purpose of the evening 
is money making, penny fines replace for- 
fits. To stimulate interest in the penny for- 
feit game, a prize should be awarded to the 
person alert enough not to be caught napping. 

FOLLOW THE MAGIC BEAM 
This is an obstacle race—a sort of blind- 


man’s-buff follow-the-leader affair. The 
group lines up. The hall, or the room is 
darkened and the fun begins. The leader, 


carrying a flashlight, leads the party a merry 
chase. The flashlight should not glow stead- 
ily, it should flicker, but sufficiently often 
that nobody gets off the track. A few ob- 
stacles should be set in the way, but soft ones, 
sofa pillows, for instance. Guard against ob- 
jects which might soil or tear the clothing of 
guests. 
MAGICIAN McGUIRE 
Every community has its amateur ma- 
gician. Very likely he will be delighted to 
perform before the party. His act is free if 
it is merely a party. A few cents “admis- 
sion” is charged if money is to be made. 
THE MAGIC GONG 
A gong, dinner chimes, or even a small 
bell will serve. One guest is asked to leave 
the room. A “Magician” chosen by the oth- 
ers, announces that the gong will force the 


absent one to do its will. It will ask him to 
raise the shade (for instance). The guest is 
recalled, by the sound of the gong beating 
softly. He moves about the room, wondering 
what is required of him. As he approaches 
the window the sound of the gong grows 
louder. If he moves away it grows faint 
again. Finally he realizes that he is to do 
something connected with the window. By 
trial and error he finds that he is to raise the 
shade. 
A MAGIC WISHING WELL 


Here is a stunt which takes quick and 
clever thinking on somebody’s part. This 
somebody sits on a cushion inside a wishing 
well constructed of corrugated paper and 
covered with crepe paper. A fishing pole is 
let down to him and the wisher voices his 
wish aloud. The magic presence inside the 
well must write out an answer, hang it on 
the hook and jerk, as a signal that the fish 
is on the line. Answers should be written 


For the 
“benefit” evening, a charge of a penny or so 


on small fish cut from art paper. 


is made for the privilege of wishing. 














GOVERNMENTS 
OF THE WORLD 


Special Price only 25c! 


A revised edition of this most popular 
handbook which gives a short sketch of the 
forms of government in more than 80 
countries, giving also the population, area, 
etc. It also contains a short summary of 
many important documents, such as the 
Kellogg Peace Pact, the Reparations Agree- 
ments, League of Nations, World Court 
and Naval Treaty. Know these essential 
facts behind the news you read! 


———-—-—: MAIL TODAY ---—=— - 








Review of Reviews Corp. 
233 Fourth Ave., New York 


Enclosed find 25c (stamps are safest). Send 
me the FACT handbook, “Governments of 
the World.” 
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THE MAGIC PIE 

The magic pie is a large grab bag. The 
Jack-Horner’s in question stick in thumb and 
forefinger, and bring out some object deep 
within the pie. The pie is made of a wash 
tub (a dish pan, if the crowd is small) cov- 
ered with brown crepe paper. Inside are 
thinkets of all sorts (wrapped to conceal their 
nature). In school or organization, members 
are asked to bring white elephants. Drug 
stores will contribute dozens of the “free sam- 
ples” distributed by manufacturing houses. 
Pie “filling” won’t be hard to get. This, too 
is especially fitting for the pay-party, though 
it could be used for the home party, as a 
means of distributing favors which the hos- 
tess has provided. 





TIN CAN PARTY OR DANCE 
Ruth C. Anderson 


“Let’s have a dance.” 

“Yes, let’s. But what kind?” 

“Can’t we have a_ student association 
dance for a change? We've had nothing but 
class and club dances for ages.” 

“All right. What motive do you sug- 
gest? There’s no holiday in the calendar for 
this month.” 

“I move that we have a Tin Can Dance.” 

“A what?” 

“What do you mean—a tin can dance?” 
And so the discussion at the student council 
goes at its regular Monday afternoon meet- 
ing. The Tin Can Dance is voted. 

And you, too, are probably wondering 
what a tin can dance is. It is a regular stu- 
dent association dance, but instead of having 
admission by Student Association Member- 
ship Card, the price of admission is a can of 
food—vegetables, fruit, soup, beans, or what- 
not. 


The Tin Can Dance has come to be a 
semi-annual event in our school and the de- 
tails of handling it have become more or less 
established. These can easily be adapted and 
changed to meet the needs of other situations. 
This is what we do. 

About one week before the dance is to 
take place, we have posters put up in the 
halls announcing the event and stating the 
purpose. We also run daily announcements 
in the official school bulletin. All the canned 
goods received are to be given to a chari- 
table organization for distribution in our 
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community. 

We designate that the cans of food are 
to be brought to a table in the main corridor 
between certain hours the day before and 
the day of the dance. The student committee 
in charge of receiving the canned goods is- 
sues a ticket of admission to each donor. 
Tickets are issued only to students enrolled in 
the school and to alumni members who pre- 
sent their cards. 


The dance is held in the gymnasium. For 
decorations we use advertising posters and 
car-cards secured from leading packing 
houses. These are put around the walls. A 
large table is placed at one end of the gym- 
nasium and all the cans of food contributed 
are displayed on it. This serves as an ad- 
vertisement as well as to give the group a 
sense of satisfaction of knowing how much 
food was collected for the needy. 

Arrangements are made in advance with 
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Speeches and. . : 


Rebuttal Material 


SOCIALIZED MEDICINE (N. U. E. A. 
Question) (Prepared by a coach of two 
championship Texas Teams) 


Each bulletin on the Socialized Medicine 
Question contains the following: 


1. Four fifteen-minute speeches. (These are 
ulso arranged for three ten-minute speak- 
ers—Total of six speeches). 

2. Authoritative footnotes for each important 
statement. 

3. A practical and usable brief on each side 
of question. 

4. Approximately 
pro and con. 
5. Two pages of advice as to the best strat- 

egy to use in the attack. 

6.A practical and usable bibliography on 
each side of the question. 


These bulletins are printed and not mim- 
eographed. Each is complete. 


fifty rebuttal arguments, 


Price: $2.00 per copy; 5 copies for $3.00. 


We send them on approval and let you 
be the judge. In business since 1926. 


Write Us Your Needs 


Debate Coaches Bureau 
Box 284, T. C. Station 














Denison, Texas 
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the charitable organization which is to dis- 
tribute the food to come to collect the cans 
just at the close of the dance. This makes 
it possible for us to get our decorations re- 
moved and at the same time eliminates un- 
necessary labor in packing and storing the 
goods over night. 

In our school this type of dance grows 
more popular each semester. When it was 
first started about one hundred students par- 
ticipated; the second dance had about twice 
that many; this spring we had our fourth Tin 
Can Dance and 543 cans of food were con- 
tributed. We outgrew the Girls’ Gymnasium 
and had to open the doors between it and the 
Boys’ Gymnasium to accommodate the crowd. 

One feature of the afternoon is a Prize 
Collegiate Dance. The competing couples are 
gradually eliminated until there are but two 
on the floor. The winning couple is deter- 
mined by popular applause. To both the girl 
and to the boy of the winning couple is pre- 
sented a Loving Cup. This is a small tin cup 
purchased at a ten-cent store. A member of 
the art metal class engraves it and then a 
bow of school colors is tied to the handle. 





LITTLE WAYS TO LEND CHARM TO 
THE SEASONAL PARTY 


Jane Dee 


JANUARY— 

Marshmallow snow men, which may be 
used as integral parts of place cards, serve 
as favors. They may be used in groups as a 
centerpiece. They are effective and easy to 
make. Making them will be easier if they 
are obtained in assorted sizes. 

Marshmallows are joined by means of 
bits of tooth pick. One serves as the head. 
Two form the body. Four, longish and some 
what narrow, marshmallows are added as 
arms and legs. Features and outline of jack- 
ets as well as buttons may be added with 
melted chocolate. 

Pop corn snow men are not difficult to 
make and are ever so effective. 

Snow banks made from sheet cotton, 
sprinkled with mica “snow” may be convert- 
ed into an effective centerpiece. 
FEBRUARY— 

Gum drop hearts, attached by bits of 
scarlet ribbon to fortunes which lie inside a 
large paper heart will please each February 


guest. 


Rolled sandwiches (first wrapped in 
waxed paper to prevent discoloration) wrap- 
ped in brown crepe paper will look supris- 
ingly like logs if served at a Lincoln party. 

A bunch of cherries which turn out to be 
balls of yellow cheese coated with red color- 
ing (vegetable) with stems of parsley will 
both surprise and please the Washington’s 
Birthday guest. White cherries are made by 
tinting one cheek a delicate pink. 

MARCH: 

For the Irish party one may make po- 
tato men and animals. They are carved from 
peeled potatoes and set aside long enough 
to shrivel and turn chocolate brown. 

Almost any baker is willing to make 
bread, tinted a St. Patrick’s green, provided 
the order comes in a few days ahead. 
APRIL— 

For the Harlequin party gay little figures, 
human and animal, may be made by com- 
bining colored yarns with pipe cleaners, bent 
and twisted to represent the figures intended. 
A little experimentation will produce a danc- 
ing girl, a wooly dog, Harlequin himself. 








In School and Out 
Scientific American 


e=s=s{§$-== 
A Guide to Progress 
An Authoritative Reference 
An Inspirer of Science Projects 


A Cultural Medium Reflectirg 
Science’s Influence on Our Daily 
Lives. 


>>> Pp 


Now used in over 5000 Schools, Colleges 
and Universities. Careful interpretations 
and evaluations of the epoch-making 
achievements of Science, Industry and 
Engineering. Edited for Students and 
Intelligent Laymen. 


One Year $4.00 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


24 W. 40th St. N. Y. C. 
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MAY— 

Individual or centerpiece Maypoles are 
very lovely. Stick candy, small for the one 
person poles, large for the whole table poles, 
are used. They are stuck upright in gum- 
drops, so that they will stand alone. Half a 
dozen bits of colored ribbon, in assorted 
shades are pinned to the tops of the poles. 
When they are swirled gracefully about the 
candy sticks, the May pole illusion is com- 
plete. 


JUNE— 

Paper doily-backed corsages made from 
gum drops are quaint and very attractive. 
They may be bought ready made at the con- 
fectioners. Home made ones are just as at- 
tractive. 

Inch high flower pots, earth filled, and 
planted with wee blooming plants prove 
lovely table favors. They would not be in- 
appropriate set on the plates if no table is 
used in serving. 

JULY— 

The trick of sticking tiny silk flags into 
the tops of salad servings, ices or sandwiches 
has been used many times, but is still very 
effective. Not so usual is the “liberty bell.” 
Stores handle tiny bells, usually in demand 
around Hallowe’en time. With pencil, pen or 
brush a tiny crack may be added to each 
bell. Impailed on the end of spit tooth picks 
they are set swinging from the top of the 
“piece de resistence” of plates. The fact that 
they tinkle as they are moved will be very 
much to the good. 

AUGUST— 

For the dog days wee dogs are nice. 
Pipe cleaners scream to be converted into 
wooly dogs. Cotton and yarn fall into shape 
easily. Ribbon and silk may be used. Ten 
cent stores offer wee china dogs in assorted 
sizes from a penny up. 

SEPTEMBER— 

Tiny two or three inch lunch baskets or 
boxes are filled with candies or nuts and 
used as favors. A little search will yield 
candies which resemble small apples, oranges, 
even bananas. 

For variety refreshments themselves may 
be served from gaily enameled dinner pails, 
each containing an individual serving. 
OCTOBER— 

Pumpkin lanterns are easily carved from 
oranges. For variety, orange Chinamen are 
good. Here’s how. At eye level height, the 
lower arcs of two circles are described. The 
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knife is inserted a short way and a lifting mo- 
tion used. Two heavy lidded, almond shaped 
eyes result. A triangle is cut away for a nose. 
A large, half moon is slashed for a mouth. As 
with the eyes, the knife pulls foreward a bit 
of the skin, thus forming puffy lips. Ears 
are slashed semi-circles—pulled forward with 
the knife to stand out a bit. A largish circle 
cut about the crown of the head makes the 
hair line. Lifted by means of the knife, a 
shock of hair, cut Chinese fashion, seems to 
result. 


NOVEMBER— 

November must have turkeys. Large pine 
cones form the bodies. Pipe cleaners make 
the heads . Red ink brings out the wattles. 
Legs (beautifully scaled) are made from pine 
twigs. Circles of red, brown and blue cello- 
phane give the tails an irridescent touch. 

Pop corn balls, shaped to resemble ears 
of corn and wrapped in green waxed paper 
will lend the illusion of fresh corn. For ripe 
corn tan crepe paper may be used as a cov- 
ering. 

DECEMBER— 
What about some Apple Santa Claus men? 
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PICTURES 
For Your School 
ENTERTAINMENT and EDUCATIONAL 
with 
NO CASH INVESTMENT 
FOR PROJECTORS 


We rent 16mm TALKING PROJECTORS 
Also 
Full line of Silent 16mm and 35mm Films 
and 35mm Talkies 


Special 
We give you a 16mm SILENT PROJEC- 
TOR FREE IF YOU BOOK 20 PROGRAMS 
OF FILMS AT $6.00 EACH. 


Don’t Forget 
We have been headquarters for 16 years 
for Silent and Sound Motion Picture Pro- 
jectors, Stereopticons, Film Slide Projec- 
tors, Glass Slides, Film Rolls, Screens and 
all Visualization material. 


“If it Pertains to Visualization We Have It” 
Catalogue FREE 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 


Chicago, Illinois 


30 East 8th St. 
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Apples should be plump and red. Marsh- 
mallows form the: heads. Bits of cotton circle 
head tops and tuck beneath chins for beards. 
“Tummies” are outlined with cotton. Three 
tooth picks will be needed to make each 
Santa stand erect. Melted chocolate, applied 
by means of small brushes, will be useful in 
giving Santa features. 





A LAND OF SUGAR PLUM LUNCHEON 
OR BANQUET 


Annie Dale 


It makes not a whit of difference wheth- 
er the meal is served in a home, a school 
cafeteria, a club tea room, or a hotel dining 
room. Decorations remain essentially the 
same. 

Pigs, penguins, pelicans, dogs, ducks, cats, 
and cranes, not to mention half a hundred 
other animals known and unknown may be 
made at home. They will prove ever so 
sweet—for they are made from candy and 
dried fruits. Nor are they particularly diffi- 
cult to make either. 

Gum drops will be needed, in as many 
colors and shapes as local stores offer. A 
bunch of raisins will be useful, as will a box 
of unstoned dates. A box of marshmallows 
should be thrown in. A handful of tooth 
picks will be handy. The table top on which 
one works should be covered with brown 
paper to keep the room and the “animals” 
themselves clean. A pair of scissors com- 
pletes equipment. 

Experimentation will help. The first 
“animal” may not prove so very satisfactory. 
Soon is will be easy to make all sorts of 
creatures, some of which nobody ever saw 
the like. For instance a marshmallow to 
which is added a small gum drop head, with 
wings of bits of date and a beak slashed from 
a longish gum drop will look surprisingly 
like a penguin. Stuck into a dome gum drop 
by means of a bit of tooth pick Mr. Penguin 
will stand. He will serve nicely as a place 
card holder, a favor or part of the center- 
piece. Mr. Turtle is a plump prune with 
raisin legs and a head made from a bit of 
clove. A giraffe is gumdrops from head to 
foot. Finger drops form legs and neck. 

Each table is provided with an elaborate 
centerpiece. Rick-rack fences may be built 
of stick candy (the quarter inch thick kind). 
Wee gingerbread houses are built from slabs 
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of spice cookies. Pools, gardens and wee 
bridges are mirrors edged with moss and 
grasses. Wee seedlings or artificial trees 
spring up here and there. About the grounds 
roam all sorts of animals. 

Each guest is honored by a place card to 
which is attached a sugar plum animal. An 
appropriate Mother Goose rhyme may be 
penned on each place card. In this way each 
guest is assigned some Mother Goose char- 
acter to represent, and woe be unto the guest 
who falls out of character during the meal. 

The program preserves the childhood 
days and story book theme. Music should be 
music for little folks. Songs should be songs 
about children. Readings or talks too, had 
better preserve the little folks motif. Dances 
fit in best when the dancer is romper or sun 
suit clad. 

If expedient, guests may be asked to 
come dressed as children. If this is incon- 
venient, the young women should be offered 
crepe paper hair ribbons and the men Wind- 
sor ties of the same material. Whistles, bal- 
loons, squeakers, any and all small knick- 
knacks associated with childhood days may 
be distributed as favors. 

Informality is the keynote of the occa- 
sion. A turn loose and be gay spirit should 
be fostered. 

The party will not be out of keeping with 
a several course meal. But if it is served in 
a school, club or home, the youngster motif 
might be preserved even in the food. Sand- 
wiches or cookies may be cut with animal 
cutters. Ice cream might be served in cones, 
all day suckers will be appreciated. Paper 
napkins with kiddie designs will help. 





The curriculum of our present-day high 
school is so constructed that it takes care of 
the fields of science and art. but there is no 
place given to philosophy.—Preston A. Wright. 





SOUND RECORDINGS 


(FROM LIFE) 

For Backstage Effects 
Animal Noises, Trains, Aeroplanes, 
Mood Music, etc. 

Write for Catalog 


GENNETT RECORDS 


Richmond, Indiana 
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GETTING ALONG WITH PEOPLE, by Mil- 
ton Wright. Published by Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1935. 310 pages. 


This book is one of the practical sugges- 
tions to help the reader understand other 
people, attune his conduct to theirs, and win 
their friendship, their respect and their co- 
operation. It shows how to utilize fundamen- 
tal emotions and instincts in making one’s 
contacts with others smoother, pleasanter 
and more resultful. It gives sensible sugges- 
tions for attracting favorable attention, for 
establishing right relations, for building rep- 
uation, for expressing one’s self effecively. 
It is a book that should be in the library of 
everyone whose future depends upon suc- 
cessful getting along with people. 


BUILDING CHARACTER THROUGH DRAM- 
ATIZATION, by Jessica Childs. Pub- 
lished by Row, Peterson, and Company, 
1934. 374 pages. 


This book grows out of the author’s be- 
lief in the importance of play building, or 
creative dramatics, in its relationship to 
character building. It gives directions for 
many of uses of the auditorium to advantage 
in character development for both children 
and adults. It shows how the work in the 
curriculum subjects may be so used as to 
give character building value as auditorium 
projects. In it the principles of building orig- 
inal program material are brought out, and 
specimen items are methods prescribed. This 
book offes a world of practical ideas. 


HOW TO READ ALOUD, by H. H. Fuller and 
Andrew Thomas Weaver. Published by 
Silver, Burdett and Company, 1935. 190 
pages. 

This book was written to meet the needs 
of high school English classes in the inter- 
pretation and appreciation of literature. It 


presents the groundwork and minimum es- 
sentials of good oral reading and a number of 
choice selections for class study. Creating 
the setting, phrasing in the reading of verse, 
how to commit to memory easily and effec- 
tively, and how to use the voice are some of 
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the phases of the subject treated. With the 
need for oral reading increased many fold 
by the radio in modern life, the effect of this 
book is needed in many schools. 


THE CITIZEN AND HIS GOVERNMENT, by 
John A. Lapp and Robert B. Weaver. 
Published by Silver, Burdett and Co., 
1935. 


Here is a text book on the vitally im- 
portant subject of the conduct of our govern- 
ment which presents government from the 
functional point of view. The subject is dis- 
cussed as a living, changing agency of the 
people for the management of their common 
affairs. Projects and activities are suggested 
at the end of each unit of study to develop 
an attitude of open-mindedness and to foster 
the willingness and sense of responsibility of 
the citizen to co-operate for the common in- 
terest of the community, state and nation. 
The student is encouraged to think for him- 
self, to understand all sides of governmental 
problems and to make his contribution in the 
development of the social and political com- 
munity of his generation. To quote, “The 
citizen should take a hopeful attitude toward 
the government as his agency for solving 
problems. Although he knows that in all 
human affairs mistakes are made, he will do 
his utmost to press for intelligent solutions. 
He will not be afraid of things that are new 
because he understands that the institutions 
which he now reveres were all new once. 

. The citizen will be neither a foolish 
optimist about the workings of his govern- 
ment, nor a pessimist in the face of evils 
which seem to indicate failures of demo- 
cracy.” The authors have made a definite 
contribution in this text on the vital subject 
of intelligent and responsible citizenship. 


PERSONALITY MALADJUSTMENTS AND 
MENTAL HYGIENE, by J. E. Wallace 
Wallin. Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1935. 511 pages. 


Where formerly the field of mental health 
was commonly supposed to be concerned only 
with cases of very serious abnomality, usual- 
ly designated as “insane,” the modern con- 
cept is that all of us are “insane’ in some 
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things—that is, that we all have difficulty in 
making happy and wholesome adjustments 
in some of the many, varied, and important 
relationships of our lives. Hence the great 
present interest of professional educators in 
this field. 

For the purpose of providing those re- 
sponsible for proper education and adjust- 
ment with an illustrated background of the- 
ory and a program of definite assistance, Dr. 
Wallin has written an introduction to the 
problems of mental health and mental hy- 
giene. 

Part I, comprising slightly more than 
one-third of the book, is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the concept of mental health 
and hygiene; the remedial, preventive, and 
positive objectives of the program; the related 
physical, psychological, social, and education- 
al factors; and a discussion of the types of 
children with which the program is mostly 
concerned. 

Part II deals with the symptoms of per- 
sonality maladjustment, describes specific 
types of faulty methods of solving problems 
and indicates corresponding appropriate re- 
medial and preventive measures. The appen- 
dix of ten pages contains very specific sug- 
gestions for overcoming stage fright and oth- 
er forms of fear. 

The authorship is competent, based as it 
is upon many years of first hand professional 
experience, including more than 13,000 case 
studies. The presentation is direct, interest- 
ing. free from any unnecssary technical terms 
(those included are briefly explained), read- 
able, and well illustrated with actual cases. 
The author’s modesty seen in his cautioning 
the reader against “assuming that finality has 
been reached in this discussion.” and his posi- 
tion that “he (the reader) should familiarize 
himself with the points of view of other 
authors,” not only shows the scientific spirit 
in which the problem is approached, but also 
is in refreshing contrast to the too-often “last 
word” belief and boast of many writers. 


Here is a timely and practical book with 
which every educator, whether classroom 
teacher, guidance counselor, administrator, 
parent, or student, should be familiar. 





“One of the greatest benefits that edu- 
cation can help to achieve is the keeping 
alive of the ability to laugh.”—John Morris 
Dorsey. 





y Comedy Cues 


“f 
ch 


Football Coach (to players)—And remem- 
ber that football develops individuality, initi- 
ative, and leadership. Now get in there and 
do exactly as I tell you.”—Life. 





Justice 

Judge—You admit you drove over this man 
with a loaded truck? 

Driver—Yes, your honor. 

Judge—And what have you to say in your 
defense? 

Driver—I didn’t know 
Brown Bull. 


it was loaded— 


Warning—Pun Ahead 
Professor (to unruly freshman)—Tell me, 
sir, what has become of your ethics? 
Freshman—Oh, sir, I traded it in long ago 
for a Hudson.—Annapolis Log. 


“It says here that we haven’t reached the 
millennium,” said Bob. “What is the millen- 
nium?” 

“Well,” replied his sister, who was a high 
school freshman, “it’s just the same as a cen- 
tennial only it has more legs.”—Ezx. 


Too Fast for the Frenchman 

A Frenchman was relating his experience 
in learning the English language, “When I 
discovered that if I was quick I was fast,” he 
said, “and that if I was tied I was fast, if I 
spent too freely I was fast and that not to 
eat was to fast, I was discouraged. But when 
I came across the sentence, ‘The first one won 
one one-dollar prize,’ I gave up trying to 
learn the English language.”—Michigan Ed- 
ucation Journal, 


With the requirement that all brakes shall 
be thoroughly inspected, a lot of people, in- 
stead of running over a man, will be able to 
stop right on top of him.—Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 


She—Will you love me as much in chill 
December as in balmy June? 

He—More, darling. 

She—How more? 

He—tThere’s one more day in December, 
ain’t there?—Pathfinder. 
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